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PREFACE. 



PREFACE. 



The Fourth Reader offers a wider range of instruction 
than the preceding number. It includes much more on 
the principles and practice of good reading. The plan, 
mode and spirit of this book are in harmony with all that 
has been indicated in the other volumes of the series. It 
assumes that reading is a science founded upon principles, 
which can be known and applied by teacher and pupil. 

The spirit of the book is designed to teach the art of 
reading by judicious application of the principles governing 
utterance and action. At no time is it assumed that a 
lesson should be converted into a recitation on science, 
history, or literature; but rather that these matters should 
remain, at present, subordinate to the main point, yet 
brought out incidentally for the purpose of stimulating 
the mind to look for knowledge in many directions. 

Each lesson should be carefully studied by the pupil 
before it is read in class. A reading lesson should form a 
picture in the pupil's mind, and, if it be about material 
things, a tolerably definite outline. Such a picture is pos- 
sible only when the pupil has grasped all the points separ- 
ately, and then united them into a whole. Questions, 
direct and pointed, touching the lesson, will satisfy the 
teacher whether the lesson is understood. This prepara- 
tory work must be done before an attempt is made to read 
the lesson. Many pieces, however, may be read at sight. 
This is a test in recognizing words, but it can not lead to 
expressive or elegant reading. Sight-reading is for the 
purpose of rendering the mind alert and quick to detect 
the trend of thought. This kind of reading, in later life, 
presupposes a high degree of culture and general infor- 
mation. Yet, as an exercise in the school-room, it has 
considerable educational value, while omitting the sympa- 
thetic rendering of the piece. 

In reading a selection, much depends upon the con- 
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dition of the pupil's mind and how it is brought to act up- 
on what is to be read. The mind should be in a vigorous 
condition, self-possessed and under good self-control. It 
must analyze, compare, and classify the ideas to be pre- 
sented, and determine the character of utterance appro- 
priate to each sentiment to be expressed. How a sentence 
is to be read, oftentimes taxes all the resources of the 
pupil's power to reproduce the idea held in the printed 
words. Thus it is that reading in its most comprehensive 
sense is called ' 'The Key to Knowledge. ' ' 

The directions in this book, if followed, will assist the 
pupil fo become a fluent, graceful and intelligent reader. 
The suggestions are for both pupil and teacher. They are 
designed to give the pupil better, broader and more intelli- ^ 
gent views of things, whether they pertain to nature or to 
man. It is at this period also when the pupil begins in 
earnest to consult reference books and dictionaries, and to 
test his own knowledge and efforts by the standard author- 
ities. The habit of investigation and comparison thus 
formed, is invaluable, as a foundation for patient work 
should be laid early in life. 

In making the selections, extracts have been taken 
from the best sources of our literature, and the aim has 
been to combine elegance with simplicity, and thus give 
the pupil something good to think about in after life. 

The directions and explanations by Prof. Jamks H. 
BrownIvKE will be found exceedingly helpful to both pupil 
and teacher, since they give a thorough and accurate in- 
sight into the nature, character and scope of what good 
reading is and the principles upon which it is founded. 

The publishers of the Columbian Readers take especial 
pleasure in calling the attention of the educational public 
to the revised edition of these Readers, believing that they 
will meet with renewed favor when it is known that the 
work of this revision has been under the editorial charge 
and care of J. M. Greenwood, Supt. Kansas City Schools, 
than whom no better person could have undertaken the 
task. 
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THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON. 



Three things are involved in the preparation of a 
Beading Lesson, viz. : 

I. The pronunciation of the words: 

All unfamiliar and difficult words should be care- 
fully syllabicated, accented, spelled and pronounced. 

II. The meaning of the words : 

New words should be used in oral sentences that 
their generic meanings may be acquired. The sub- 
stitution of words of kindred meaning is an excellent 
means of language culture. All biographical, histori- 
cal, geographical and other allusions should be 
looked up in books of reference. 

III. The scope of the selection: 

The authorship, literary form, its relation to time 
and place, and the purpose for which the selection 
was written, should receive as much attention as the 
time and opportunity of pupil and teacher will allow. 
The grouping of the words and the analysis of the 
thought need careful consideration. The purpose of 
instruction in reading is to acquire power to get 
knowledge from books. 



GRADED WORK IN READING. 



Columbian Fourth Reader. 



I. GIANTS OF THE FOREST. 

1. A tree standing alone is a sublime object. 
But huge trees, surrounded by smaller ones, 
overawe the mind and fill the soul with rever- 
ence. Longfellow says — 

This is the forest primeval, wherein the mur- 
muring pines and hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss and in garments green, 
indistinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad 
and prophetic, — 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that 
rest on their bosoms. 

2. In Germany in early times there were 
trees so large that from the trunk of one of them 
a boat large enough to carry thirty men was 
made. Columbus found mahogany trees in the 
West Indies from whose trunks canoes eight 
feet wide and ninety feet long were constructed. 
Formerly there grew on the banks of the Bos- 
phorus and the Black Sea plane-trees of such 
luxuriant growth as to be noted from the times 
of antiquity. 
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3. In early times there was in Lycia a stout 
thriving plane-tree in the trunk of which was a 
grotto eighty- one feet in circumference, the 
walls of which were tapestried with a hanging 
of green and velvety moss. Charmed with the 
delicious coolness of this rural hall, the governor 
of the province gave a banquet in it to eighteen 




Chapel Oak of Normandy. — MARQUIS, 

guests, and, after the festivity, comfortably 
passed the night there. There still exists near 
Constantinople a lime-tree one hundred and fifty 
feet in circumference, in which there is a cavity 
eighty feet in circuit. 

. 4. Not long ago in Germany there was an 
oak of such colossal size that it was transformed 
into a citadel. The Chapel Oak at Allouville, 
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in Normandy, is so large that its ample hollow 
is not only used as an oratory but also fur- 
nishes the abode for an anchorite. 

5. The baobab on the banks of the Niger 
in its splendid growth surpasses all the giants 
of the Bosphorus. This tree is squat and is of 
ungraceful appearance, being scarcely twenty 




The Great Chestnut Tree of Mt. Etna. — HOUEL, 

feet in height but more than one hundred in 
circuit. The interior of these trees is often used 
as places of amusement, and one is known to 
have been turned into a council-hall. 

6. But the marvel of the vegetable world is 
the Chestnut Tree of the Hundred Horses. This 
tree grows on the lower slopes of Mt. Etna in 
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Sicily and is one-hundred-and-ninety feet in cir- 
cuit. A house which shelters a shepherd and 
his flock, has been built in the immense hollow 
of its trunk. It is related that a queen and her 
cavalcade found shelter under this tree during a 
storm and that it derived its name from this cir- 
cumstance. In the vicinity there are several 
trees almost as large, which, on account of their 
size, are known by distinct names. In winter 
the wood of these trees serves the inhabitants of 
this solitary retreat for fuel, and the abundance 
of their nuts supplies them with food in summer. 

7. Yet, whatever astonishment maybe felt 
at the wonderful diameters of the trunks of these 
trees, the height of others is still more striking. 
The king of European forests, the oak, which 
poetic fiction makes the emblem of royalty, 
rears its crown of leaves one-hundred feet above 
the soil in which it grows. The imposing re- 
mains of the ancient forest from which Solomon's 
Temple was built, spread forth their dark sheets 
of verdure at a height of one-hundred-and-fifty 
feet above the mountain. They are held in such 
veneration that the pilgrim approaches them 
with the sounds of a hymn upon his lips. 

8. But the trees of the New World overtop 
those of the Old. The wax-palm of the Andes, 
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supported by a flexible column which yields and 
bends beneath the tempest, balances its waving 
crown in the bosom of the clouds two-hundred 
feet above the height on which it grows. What 
wonderful vitality a tree has 1 When bent to 
one side by a strong gale, it will gradually lift 
itself into a vertical position ! 

9. No tree, 
however, rears its 
head toward the 
sky so boldly as 
the gigantic cedar 
of California. 
One colossus of 
this species, now 
lying prostrate 
upon the rocks, 
once stood erect 
and threatening 
with a height of 
four- hundred -and 
ninety-two feet and 
a trunk one-hun- 
dred-and-thirty feet in circumference. By the 
number of annual rings in a transverse section, 
this tree shows that it began to grow in the 
life-time of Adam. The flood swept over the 
earth, the primitive home of man was trans- 
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formed, empires rose, flourished and fell, but 
for millenniums this giant of the forest stood 
erect and unshaken amid all the convulsions 
of ages. If it could have recorded the story of 
its life, how much it would tell us about the 
Mound Builders and the Aborigines ! 

10. The great trees of California are the 
wonder of the world. The bark of one of them 
in part was transported to England and formed 
one of the most splendid curiosities of the Crys- 
tal Palace at Sydenham. At San Francisco a 
ball was given to more than twenty persons on 
the stump of one of these giants. Along side 
of one of these trees stretched upon the ground, 
a man looks like a mere pigmy and feels his 
littleness. One of these immense cedars, which 
is hollowed out into a deep cavern, owes its 
name of the Riding School to the fact that a 
man on horseback can penetrate sixty-five feet 
into this dark excavation. These mammoths 
tower above all other trees. Their botanical 
name is WeUingtonia gigantea. 

11. While the scepter of the vegetable 
kingdom in the N^ew World belongs to the 
cedar, in the Old World it belongs to the oak. 
In the depths of night, when one wanders amid 
the somber and stately precincts of Mt. Etna, 
the imposing majesty of the century-old oaks 
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and the huge shadows of their agitated and 
growing summits, fill the mind with terror and 
announce a kingly presence. Oaks are regal, 
hut palms are princely, for poets have often 
sung their magnificence, and Linnceus named 
them ^Hhe princes of the vegetable kingdom." 

12. But we must not omit the banyan tree, 
a species of fig which grows on the shore lands 
of Hindoostan. Shoots are sent down from its 
branches and take root and multiply into almost 
a forest. An army of seven thousand men is 
said to have rested in the shade of a i^ttgle 
banyan tree. Near Nerbudda, in India, one of 
these covers an area two-thousand feet in circuit. 

Definitions. 

Druids — Priests of the ancient Celtic nations who per- 
formed their offices in forests. Etna — A mountain in Sicily 
nearly 11,000 feet high, Bosphokus — A narrow strait 
seventeen miles long, separating Europe from Asia and con- 
necting the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora. Hemlocks 
— Evergreen trees growing in North America (^ Abies Can- 
adensis). Columbus — A famous navigator who Hved 400 
years ago. Mahogany — A tree growing in tropical Amer- 
ica. It is of a reddish-brown color, beautifully veined, very 
hard and susceptible of a fine polish. Plane- tree — A tall 
oriental tree resembhng our button-tree. Aborigines — 
The first inhabitants of our country. Mound Builders — 
An extinct people, who erected artificial hills in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Crystal Pala'ce — The building in which the 
first World's Fair was held. 
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Dictation. 
O happy glow, O sun-bathed tree, 

O golden lighted river, 
A love-gift has been given me, 
And which of you is giver ? 

Mrs, Augusta Webster, 

Topical Review. 

What is said of single trees ? — of forests primeval ? — of 
boats made from trees? — of plane-trees? Describe the 
Chapel Oak, — the baobab. What is said of the chestnut 
trees of Mt. Etna? — of the oaks of Europe? — of the cedars 
of Lebanon? — of the wax-palms of the Andes? — of the 
cedars of California? — of banyan trees in Hindoostan? 

Spell and use in sentences: 

pri me'val vi 9in'i ty trans formed' 

an tiq'ui ty an'cient trans port'ed 

tap'es tried flex'i ble cu ri os'i ties 

an'cho rite spe'^i e§ ex ca va'tion 

or'a to ry trans verse' mammoth 

IL HOME. 
I. 
There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o'er all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth. 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 

n. 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair. 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole. 
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For in this land of heaven' s peculiar grace, 
The heritage of nature's noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest — 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and scepter, pageantry and pride, 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 

IV. 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye. 
An angel-guard of lives and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet. 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

V. 

Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ? 
Art thou a man ? a patriot ? look around ; 
Oh, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam. 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home ! 

James Montgomery (1771-1854). 

Definitions. 
Time-tutored — Experienced through age. Love- 
exalted — Pious, devoted, affectionate. Creation's Ty- 
rant — Man having dominion over all creatures. Angel- 
guard — A woman's watchfulness and care. 

Spell and use in sentences: 
dis pense' en chant'ing pe cul'iar 

se ren'er mag'net her'i tage 

em par'a disc re mem'brance pa'geant ry 

What is the meaning of the prefixes dis^ em and en f of 
the suffixes er, ing, age? (See Speller pp.77, 67, 79, 89, 83.) 
Memorize the words of the song '•'-Home^ Sweet Home.** 
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III. ORTHOEPY. 

The elements of speech consist of vowels and con- 
sonants. 

The consonants form the framework of words, while 
the vowels are distinguishing elements. Thus: in such 
words as /arm, form^ firm, the sounds of the vowels a, 6 and 
1 are distinctive elements, while f, r and m are common to 
each word. 

Vowels, 

In English speech there are eighteen distinct vowels, 
viz: e, a, a, 6, o, 6b; oy, i, ow, u; a, e; i, e, a, 6, ii, 
do. Thus: he, hay, ha, haw, hoe, who; ahoy, high, hoio, 
hew; hair, her; hid, head, had, hody hud, hood. 

t&^As the vowels distinguish words, they should be 
uttered with a full, clear voice. 

e, a, a. Phonic Drill, No. i. 

Remarks : — 1. Say e with force, and observe the posi- 
tion of the jaws and lips. 

2. Drop the lower jaw and say a while the mouth is 
closing to the position for e. The sound of long-a is a 
glide and is made while the organs of speech are passing 
from one position to another. All glides and diphthongs are 
made in the same way. 

3. Open the mouth as widely as possible and say a. 
This is the royal vowel and should be practiced until it can 
be uttered with facility and the ear is trained to distinguish it. 

JB®* Pronounce the following words: Ah, ha, half, calf, 
laugh, aunt, alms, palm, a, amen* 
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IV. PECKSNIFF AND THE WIND. 



!• It was pretty late in the autumn of the 
year, when the declming sun, struggling through 
the mist which had obscured it all day, looked 
brightly down upon a little "Wiltshire village, 
within an easy journey of the fair old town of 
Salisbury. 

2. Like a sudden flash of memory or spirit 
kindling up the mind of an old man, it shed a 
glory upon the scene in which its departed youth 
and freshness seemed to live again. The wet 
grass sparkled in the light ; the scanty patches 
of verdure in the hedges — where a few green 
twigs yet stood together bravely, resisting to 
the last the tyranny of nipping winds and early 
frosts — took heart and brightened up ; the 
stream, which had been dull and sullen all day 
long, broke out into a cheerful smile ; the birds 
began to chirp and twitter on the naked boughs, 
as though the hopeful creatures half believed 
that winter had gone by and spring had come 
already* 

3. The vane upon the tapering spire of the 
old church glistened from its lofty station in 
sympathy with the general gladness ; and from 
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the ivy-shaded windows such gleams of light 
shone back upon the glowing sky, that it seemed 
as if the quiet buildings were the hoarding-place 
of twenty summers and all their ruddiness and 
warmth were stored within. 

4. Even those tokens of the season which 
emphatically whispered of the coming winter, 
graced the landscape, and, for the moment, 
tinged its livelier features with no oppressive 
air of sadness. The fallen leaves, with which 
the ground was strewn, gave forth a pleasant 
fragrance, and, subduing all harsh sounds of 
distant feet and wheels, created a repose in 
gentle unison with the light scattering of seed 
hither and thither by the distant husbandman, 
and with the noiseless passage of the plow as 
it turned up the rich brown earth and wrought 
a graceful pattern in the stubbled fields. 

5. On the motionless branches of some 
trees, autumn berries hung like clusters of coral 
beads, as in those fabled orchards where the 
fruits were jewels ; others, stripped of all their 
garniture, stood each the center of its little heap 
of bright red leaves, watching their slow decay ; 
others again, still wearing theirs, had them all 
crunched and crackled up, as though they had 
been bm^it ; about the stems of some were piled 
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in ruddy mounds, the apples they had borne 
that year, while others — hardy evergreens of 
this class — showed somewhat stem and gloomy 
in their vigor, as charged by nature with the 
admonition that it is not to her moi'e sensitive 
and joyous favorites she grants the longest term 
of life. Still, athwart their darker boughs, the 
sunbeams struck out paths of deeper gold, and 
the red light, mantling in among their swarthy 
branches, used them as foils to set its brightness 
off and aid the luster of the dying day. 

6. A moment, and its glory was no more. 
The sun went down beneath the long dark lines 
of hill and cloud which piled up in the west an 
airy city, wall heaped on wall and battlement 
on battlement ; the light was all withdrawn ; 
the shining church turned cold and dark ; the 
stream forgot to smile ; the birds were silent ; 
and the gloom of winter dwelt on everything. 

7. An evening wind uprose too, and the 
slighter branches cracked and rattled as they 
moved in skeleton dances to its moaning music. 
The withering leaves, no longer quiet, harried to 
and fro in search of shelter from its cliill pursuit ; 
the laborer unyoked his horses, and, with his 
head bent down, trudged briskly home beside 
them ; and from the cottage windows lights 
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began to glance and wink upon the darkening 
fields. 

8. Then the village forge came out in all 
its bright importance. The lusty bellows roared 
^^ ha ha" to the clear fire, which roared in turn, 
and bade the shining sparks dance gayly to the 
meriy clinking of the hammers on the anvil. 
The gleaming iron in its emulation sparkled too, 
and shed its red-hot gems around profusely. 
The strong smith and his men dealt such strokes 
upon his work as made the melancholy night 
rejoice, and brought a glow into its dark face 
as it hovered about the door and windows, 
peeping curiously in above the shoulders of a 
dozen loungers. 

9. As to this idle company, there they 
stood spell-bound by the place, and, casting 
now and then a glance upon the darkness in 
their rear, settled their lazy elbows more at ease 
upon the sill, and leaned a little farther in, no 
more disposed to tear themselves away than if 
they had been bom to cluster round the blazing 
hearth like so many crickets. 

10. Out upon the angry wind — how from 
sighu)g, it began to bluster round the merry 
forge, banging at the wicket, and grumbling in 
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the chimney, as if it bullied the jolly bellows for 
doing anything to order. And what an impo- 
tent swaggerer it was too, for all its noise ; for 
if it had any influence on that hoarse companion, 
it was but to make him roar his cheerful song 
the louder, and by consequence to make the fire 
burn the brighter, and the sparks to dance more 
gayly yet ; at length, they whizzed so madly 
round and round, that it was too much for such 
a surly wind to bear ; so off it flew with a howl, 
giving the old sign before the ale-house door 
such a cuff as it went, that the Blue Dragon 
was more rampant than usual ever afterwards, 
and indeed, before Christmas, reared clean out 
of its crazy frame. 

11. It was small tyranny for a respectable 
wind to go wreaking its vengeance on such poor 
creatures as the fallen leaves, but this wind 
happening to come up with a great heap of them 
just after venting its humor on the insulted 
Dragon, did so disperse and scatter them that 
they fled away pell-mell, some here, some there, 
rolling over each other, whirling round and 
round upon their thin edges, taking frantic 
flights into the air, and playing all manner of 
extraordinary gambols in the extremity of their 
distress. 
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12. Nor was this enough for its malicious 
fury ; for not content with driving them abroad, 
it charged small parties of them and hunted 
them into the wheelwright's saw-pit, and below 
the planks and timbers in the yard, and scat- 
tering the sawdust in the air, it looked for them 
underneath, and when it did meet with any, 
whewl how it drove them on and followed at 
their heels 1 

13. The scared leaves only flew the faster 
for all this, and a giddy chase it was ; for they 
got into unfrequented places where there was 
no outlet and where their pursuer kept them 
eddying round and round at his pleasure ; and 
they crept under the eaves of houses, and clung 
tightly to the sides of hay-ricks, like bats ; and 
tore in at open chamber windows, and cowered 
close to hedges, and in short went anywhere for 
safety. 

14. But the oddest feat they achieved was, 
to take advantage of the sudden opening of 
Mr. Pecksniff's front door, to dash wildly into 
his passage; whither the wind following close 
upon them, and finding the back-door open, 
incontinently blew out the lighted candle held 
by Miss Pecksniff, and slammed the front-door 
agamst Mr. Pecksniff, who was at that moment 
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entering, with such violence, that in the twink- 
ling of an eye he lay on his back at the bottom 
of the steps. Being by this time weary of such 
trifling performances, the boisterous rover hurried 
away rejoicing, roaring over moor and meadow, 
hill and flat, until it got out to sea, where it met 
with other winds similarly disposed and made 
a night of it. 

15. In the meantime, Mr. Pecksniff havmg 
received from a sharp angle in the bottom step 
but one that sort of knock on the head which 
lights up for the patient's entertainment an 
imaginary general illumination of very bright 
short-sixes, lay placidly staring at his own street- 
door. And it would seem to have been more 
suggestive in its aspect than street-doors gener- 
ally are, for he continued to lie there rather a 
lengthy and unreasonable time, without so much 
as wondering whether he was hurt or not. 
l^either, when Miss Pecksniff inquired through 
the key-hole in a shrill voice, which might have 
belonged to a wind in its teens, **Who's there?'' 
did he make any reply. Nor, when Miss Peck- 
sniff opened the door again, and shading the 
candle with her hand, peered out, and looked 
provokingly round him, and about him, and over 
him, and everywhere but at him, did he offer 
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any remark, or indicate in any manner the least 
hint of a desire to be picked up. 

16. ^'/ see you/' cried Miss Pecksniff to 
the ideal inflictor of the runaway knock. * 'You' 11 
catch it, sir!" Still Mr. Pecksniff, perhaps 
from having caught it already, said nothing. 

17. ^* You're round the comer now," cried 
Miss Pecksniff. She said it at a venture, but 
there was appropriate matter in it too ; for, 
Mr. Pecksniff, being in the act of extinguishing 
the candles before mentioned pretty rapidly, and 
of reducing the number of brass knobs on his 
street-door from four or five hundred — which 
had previously been juggling of their own accord 
before his eyes in a very novel manner — to a 
dozen or so, might in one sense be said to be 
coming round the comer, and just turning it. 

18. With a sharply-delivered warning rela- 
tive to the cage and the constable, and the stocks 
and the gallows, Miss Pecksniff was about to 
close the door again, when Mr. Pecksniff — 
being still at the bottom of the steps — raised 
himself on one elbow and sneezed. *^That 
voice I" cried Miss Pecksniff. ^'My parent 1 " 

19. At this exclamation, another Miss 
Pecksniff bounced out of the parlor, and the 
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two Miss Pecksniffs, with many incoherent 
expressions, dragged Mr. Pecksniff into an 
upright posture. ^^ Pa I '' they cried in concert. 
"Pa I Speak, Pa ! Do not look so wild, my 
dearest Pa I'' 

20. But as a gentleman's looks, in such a 
case kbove all others, are by no means under his 
own control, Mr. Pecksniff continued to keep 
his mouth and his eyes very wide open, and to 
drop his lower jaw somewhat after the manner 
of a toy nut-cracker ; and, as his hat had fallen 
off, and his face was pale, and his hair erect, and 
his coat muddy, the spectacle he presented was 
so very doleful that neither of the two Miss 
Pecksniffs could repress an involuntary screech. 
"That'll do," said Mr. Pecksniff. "I'm better." 

21. "He's come to himself!" cried the 
youngest Miss Pecksniff. " He speaks again," 
exclaimed the eldest. With these joyful words 
they kissed Mr. Pecksniff on either cheek and 
bore him into the house. Presently, the youngest 
Miss Pecksniff ran out again to pick up his hat, 
his brown paper parcel, his umbrella, his gloves, 
and other small articles ; and, that done, and 
the door closed, both young ladies applied them- 
selves to tending Mr. Pecksniff's wounds, in 

the back parlor. 

^ Charles Dickens (1812-1870). 
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Spell and use in sentences: 
6b scured' verd'iire tyr'an ny 

glist'ened sym'pa thy land'scape 

gar'ni ture swarth'y impdrt'ance 

em u la' tion pro fuse'ly con'sta ble 

Topical Review. 

Where is Wiltshire ? At what time of day did the 
events described take place ? At what season of the year ? 
What followed the sunset ? Describe the village forge. 
(Read Longfellow's poem upon the Village Smithy . ) De- 
scribe the course of the wind. How did the wind affect 
Mr. Pecksniff? What is meant by ''bright short-sixes 
(*) ?" What did Mr. Pecksniff's daughters do ? 




V. TAILOR-BIRD AND TITMOUSE. 



\-^i^' 



w 



In books of travels I have heard 
Of a wise thing, the Tailor-bird ; 
A bird of wondrous skill, that sews, 
Upon the bough whereon it grows, 
A leaf into a nest so fair 
That with it nothing can compare ; 
A light and lovely airy thing. 
That vibrates with the breeze's wing. 

II. 

Ah well ! it is with cunning power 
That little artist makes her bower ; 
But come into an English wood. 
And I'll show you a work as good, 
A work the Tailor-bird's excelling, 
A more elaborate, snugger dwelling ; 
More beautiful, upon my word, 
Wrought by a little English bird. 



TAILOR-BIRD AND TITMOUSE. 



m. 
There, where those boughs of black-thorn cress, 
Behold that oval ball of moss ; 
Look all the forest round and round, 
No fairer nest can e'er be found ; 
Observe it near, all knit together. 
Moss, willow-down and many a feather, 
And filled within, as you may see, 




As full of feathers as can be ; 
Whence it is called by country folk, 
A fitting name, the Feather-poke ; 
But learned people, I have heard. 
Paras Caudrus call the bird, 
And others, not the learned clan, 
Call it Wood-pot, and Jug, and Can. 
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IV. 

Ay, here's a nest ! a nest indeed, 

That doth all other nests exceed, 

Propped with the black-thorn twigs beneath. 

And festooned with a wood-bine wreath ! 

Look at it near, all knit together, 

Moss, willow-down, and many a feather ! 

So soft, so light, so wrought with grace. 

So suited to this green-wood place. 

And spangled o'er as with th* intent 

Of giving fitting ornament, 

With silvery flakes of lichen bright. 

That shine like opals, dazzling white I 



Think only of the creature small, 
That wrought this soft and silvery ball. 
Without a tool to aid her skill — 
Naught but her little feet and bill ; 
Without a pattern whence to trace 
This httle roofed-in dwelling place ; 
And, does not in your bosom spring 
Love for this skillful little thing? 

VI. 

See, there's a window in the wall I 

Peep in, the house is not so small, 

But snug and cosy, you shall see 

A very decent family I 

Now count them — one, two, three, four, five, 

Nay, sixteen merry things alive — 

Sixteen young chirping things, all set 

Where you your little hand could not get ! 

I'm glad you've seen it, for you never 

Saw aught before so soft and clever ! 

Mary Howttt ( 1804 
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Spell and use in sentences : 




vi'brates 


snug'ger 


span'gled 


wil'low-down 


breeze" s 


wrought 


ex ceed' 


co'zy 


eun'ning 


black-thorn 


or na ment 


o'pals 


e lab'or ate 


ob serve' 


li'chen 


pat'tern 



B£MABK.-^The Tailor 'bird is a native of the East 
Indies. It is about five inches long, and is celebrated for 
the ingenious way that it sews two leaves together, and thus 
makes a pouch, in the bottom of which a nest is built. The 
Chickadee^ or Titmouse^ is a small bird, and is seen at all 
seasons of the year, even in the severest weather. 



VI. LOVE OF COUNTRY, 



Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

"This is my own, my native land!" 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering in a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel's raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf. 
The wretch concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung. 
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n. 

O Caledonia ! stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood ; 

Land of the mountain and the flood ; 

Land of my sires I what mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

ni. 

Still, as J view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been. 

Seems as,to me — of all bereft — 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 

And thus I love them better still, 

E'en in extremity of ill. 

IV. 

By Yarrow's streams still let me stray. 
Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my withered cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone. 
The bard may draw his parting groan. 

Sir Walter Scott (1771-1834.) 



Definitions. 

Caledonia — the ancient name of Scotland. 

Yarrow — a river of Scotland, along whose banks are 
many places celebrated in Scottish poetry. 

Ettrick — a noted forest in Scotland, where Sir Walter 
Scott, James Hogg, and the celebrated traveler, Mungo 
Park, once lived. 

Teviot — a river of Scotland. 
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Spell and Define: 

Minstrel, bard, pelf, wretch, concentered, strand, 
shaggy, sires, forfeit, scene, extremity. 

Topical Review, 

From what poem is this selection extracted ? In what 
measure is it written ? (See Complete Course in Language 
and Grammar, page 296). Who utters this language ? 
What is meant by Teviot stone ? Is the poet expressing 
his own sentiments ? 



VII. ORTHOEPY. 



The vowels e, a and a are made in the mouth and 
are called pcUatal vowels. The three round vowels 6, o, oo, 
are modified by the lips, and are called labial vowels. 

Phonic Drill, No. 2. 
6. o. 00. 

Remarks. — 1 . Utter a full and clear. Keep the mouth 
open and round the lips: the a will become 6, a. This 
broad a is simply a rounded a, and occurs after w. Drill 
upon a and a until the latter is uttered with facility, because 
it is a new vowel and needs special drill. 

2. Round the lips, close the mouth slightly and utter 
65. This is a close, round vowel, and requires drill that it 
may be uttered distinctly. 

3. Drop the lower jaw from the position for oo, and 
utter a sound while the jaw is closing to the oo -position. 
Long o is the result. It is a glide. 
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Drill upon these vowels by saying slowly and 
forcibly oo, o and 6. 

Remabk. — In unaccented syllables, these vowels are 
slightly articulated, but are uttered in the same way, thus : 
re ceive', cha ot'ic, pa pa', august', lo'co fo'co, er'u dite . 



VIII. A FIGHT WITH A PANTHER. 



1. The panther is the American tiger, and 
is also called puma or cougar. This animal is 
found from Canada to Patagonia and is larger 
than the largest dogs. It was the terror of our 
fore-fathers, for it would lay stretched out upon 
a limb, ready to spring upon its prey, whether 
man or beast. 

2. More than half a century ago, a worthy 
and industrious farmer settled in Newton County, 
Arkansas, and with his strong arm and bold 
heart acquired a competence. The name of this 
farmer was Samuel Hutson. 

3. He had a son whose name was Carroll, 
who was inured to all the hardships his father 
had undergone. One morning they ascended 
the northern slope of Judah, whose broad shadow 
darkens the dense forest, and, although it was 
about ten o'clock, the labyrinthine vines were 
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yet dripping with dew in its dark defiles. The 
piles of rugged rocks torn loose from the cliffs 
above by the force of gravitation or the trem- 
bling of the earth in ages past, were obstacles 
unworthy of note to Sam and his son. 

4. They wended their way around a bluff 
of gray limestone, the face of which was swept 
by the branches of the towering sycamore and 
the hardy white oak, until they came to an open 
spur, where Hutson showed his son the location 
of a bee-tree, the honey of which was the object 
of their toilsome journey. Carroll deposited the 
pails and pans at a little distance, while his 
father's axe had already begun to make deep 
incisions in the noble pine. 

5. Hutson was neither very large nor very 
stout ; yet, if you had looked somewhat atten- 
tively into his swarthy face, you would have 
perceived that he was a man for all emergencies. 
Ten years previously he had settled at his home- 
stead poor, very poor, but by energy and indus- 
try he had placed his family in independent 
circumstances, and forty years ago he was the 
wealthiest man in Newton County. 

6. Wealthy as he was, however, he loved 
his early sports, and at each returning Autumn 
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would build his camp-fires on the mountains, 
and after a week's absence, return loaded with 
the trophies of the chase. 

7. But see I The tall pine totters to and 
fro — the trembling tree is breaking from the 
stump — a deafening crash and the ancient forest 
monarch plunges on the rocks below. 

8. Hutson had dropped his axe and run a 
short distance to get clear of the falling limbs, 
when he saw a large animal a little way off 
bounding towards him, which he at first supposed 
to be a deer ; but in a moment more, to his 
dismay, he saw it to be a large panther, and 
knew from its actions that it was hungry as a 
hyena, for it made directly at him, with its hair 
ail projecting forward ; its glaring eyes and fear- 
ful jaws extended, revealing a row of teeth that 
makes one shudder to think of. What was to 
be done? Sam did not want that monster to 
make a breakfast of hhn. Retreat was in vain. 
What would you have done ? 

9. With the nerve of a Jackson, Sam met 
his antagonist in the unequal contest. 

10. He seized the beast by the skin of the 
neck with his left hand, and plied him heavily in 
the ribs with his right. Round and round they 
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went in the struggle for life and death — life to 
the victor, but death to the vanquished. At 
length the panther made a spring to escape. 

11. ^*0h hoi You're wh-wh- whipped, are 
you?" he stammered, and he plied him with 
renewed vigor. Mr. Panther had never been in 
such a scrape before — neither had Sam — for the 
skin of his neck was drawn so tight that he only 
got his breath with a whiz, and every stroke in 
the side was answered by a grunt of pain from 
the panther, and a grunt of exertion from Sam. 
The animal sunk on his side, and Sam shouted, 
*^ Car roll!" The boy sprang to him with the 
butcher-knife, which was plunged into the heait 
of the beast. Sam was badly scratched, yet he 
was glad he had gotten -off so well, and never 
complained of the loss of his shirt. 



Spell 


and use in sentences 


: 


com'pe tence 


ob'sta cles 


hy e'ua 


in ured' 


spur 


an tag'o nist 


lab y rinth'iue 


in cis'ions 


van'quished 


de files' 


tro'phies 
Topical Review. 


ex er'tion 



What is a panther ? What is one of its habits ? Who 
is the hero of this story ? Describe the journey up the 
mountain. \Miat vrss its object ? Describe Hutson. Re- 
late his fight with the panther. 
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IX. JUPITER'S CHOICE. 
(a myth.) 



The king of the gods walked forth one day — 

It is thus the ancient fables say — 

Not yet had mortals learned to raise 

A temple to the monarch's praise, 

Nor through a form of earth or sea 

Had dared approach his majesty ; 

And Jupiter pondered— of all he had made, 

What most his mightiness displayed ? 

II. 

The oak threw out his branches wide, 
And thus he spoke in his strength and pride : 
**A simple acorn to earth was flung, 
And thence has the boast of Tellus sprung, 
Whose summit looks down on Olympiads height. 
Whose roots have pierced to Erebus' night. 
With Neptune who copes for the rule of the sea- 
Meet emblem I, great Jove, of thee ! '* 

III. 

An eagle stayed in his course to the sun. 

And thus his royal accents run : 

"The king of the air to the king of heaven. 

Only supremacy hath given. 

No dust of the earth has stained his breast, 

His aerie is poised on the mountain crest. 

Where he views thy dart with a dauntless eye, 

And scoffs at the whirlwind hurrying by. 

No emblem meet, great Jove of thee, 

But the mountain eagle, proud and free! " 

rv. 
The rose and the lily their arms entwined, 
And thus their mutual wish combined : 
*'My cheek is as bright as the sunset's glow;" 
*'My heart is as pure as the mountain snow ;" 
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*'And sweet as radiant," — **sweet as fair" — 
* 'Naught with us can earth compare ; 
Then grant us, mighty Jove to be, 
The types of purity, grace and thee! " 



'*Oh, mighty Jove!" so gold began, 

*'Come share with me the homage of man ; 

I rule the lord, I rule the slave, 

From the baptismal font to the humblest grave. 

The king of the air, of the earth and the sea, 

And pureness and beaut}'' must yield to me ! " 



'*And thou?" The silent marble heard, 
And answered in calm, unboastful word : 
* 'Where life is not given, death is no sin ; 
What thou hast made me I have been ! ' ' 

VII. 

A temple to Jove might mortals rear, 

So the oracle answered prayer. 

Chaplets of oak to the fane were brought. 

And the lily and rose in his vesture were wrought ; 

The eagle stood with outstretched wing, 

Low at the feet of the mighty king : 

And burnished gold was the royal throne — 

But the god looked forth from the silent stone. 



an'cient 

fable 

pon'dered 

Definitions. 
Tellus — Mother Earth . Erebus — the place of nether 
darkness. Olympia — the home of the gods, Jove — a 
name for Jupiter. 



Spell and use in sentences: 




su prem'a cy 


daunt'less 


en twined' 


or'a cle 


chap'lets 


a6 rie 
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X. ORTHOEPY. 



A diphthong is two vowels united in one syllable. 
They are glides made while the organs are passing from one 
position to another. If both vowels are prominent, as in 
oy and ow, they ai-e called proper diphthongs, but if one 
element is more prominent than the other, as in i and ii, 
they are called improper diphthongs. Long a and long 6 
are also improper diphthongs. 

Phonic Drill, No.. 3. 
a . . i = i. a . . 60 = ou. 

6 . . i = oi. i . . 60 = u. 

Remark. — Blend the elements together and the result 
will be a compound vowel. Remember, this elemental i is 
a brief e, like the i's in the unaccented syllables of 
divinity. Long ii is frequently represented by eu or ew as 
in feud, Europe^ few, new. The e should have its long 
sound blended with 60. This will train the tongue to utter 
the first element of long n distinctly. 

Pronounce the following words: New, stew, Lucy, 
lieutenant, neuter, duty, duly, human, duel. 

Remark. — It is only when long vl is preceded by 
I, n, or d, that it is likely to be mispronounced. After 
V, b, p, or k, there is no tendency to mispronounce it ; as 
view, beauty, pure, cube. As the consonants j, ch, sh, 
and zh are made by blending d, t, s, or z with y, the 
sound does not follow these, nor does it occur after r or y. 
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XL INVENTION OF THE SPINNING-JENNY. 



1. The Spinning-Jenny was invented by a 
Lancashire weaver, named James IlAiiaREAVES, 
who was a neighbor and associate of the grand- 
father of Sir Robert Peel. 

2. Hargreaves was a hard-working and 
industrious man. His wife, Jenny, was at the 
time confined to her bed by illness, though, when 
well, she materially assisted him in his labors, 
and was reckoned such an extraordinary spinner 
for diUgence and speed, that people called her 
^^Spinnuig Jenny." 

3. At about the same period, the elder Peel 
had obtained, through one Harry Garland, a 
wild young "chapman," information upon which 
he commenced his first essays in calico printing, 
and late on the evening the occurrence detailed 
below took place, one of his sons — the father 
of the late baronet — went out to the moor in 
the moonlight to gather a handful of bilberry 
leaves, or other foliage, which might be copied 
as a design for printing. Passing near the house 
of Hargreaves, he saw a light in the window, 
and a shadow moving. He halted a moment, 
and that moment revealed enough to detain him 
half an hour. 
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4. What he saw will be comprehended by a 
perusal of the following extract, the opening 
scene of which is located at a public house m 
the neighborhood, whither Hargreaves had 
accompanied Harry Garland, the young chap- 
man before referred to. 

5. They both joined the chapman from 
Blackburn, and were soon in a merry mood. 
Joe Pilkington was ready with a song at any 
time. Perhaps they would have sat later than 
the usually sober hours of James Hargreaves, 
had not an incident occurred which disconcerted 
Garland, and suggested to Hargreaves to go 
home. 

6. Harry seated himself beside Charlotte 
Marsden, where she was spinning at the farther 
end of the spacious kitchen. In this aj^artment 
the company were assembled. Some, who knew 
the lofty spirit of the beautiful Charlotte, offered 
to wager with Garland that he could not kiss 
her. The forward youth attempted the rash act 
without hesitation, upon which she called him an 
impudent moth, and rising indignantly, over- 
turned her spinning-wheel. It fell backward. 
The spindle, which before had been horizontal, 
the point towards the maiden's left hand, stood 
upright. The wheel, which had been upright, 
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and turned by her right hand, its band turning 
the spindle, was now horizontal. It continued to 
revolve in that position, and to turn the spindle. 

7. In a moment, a thought — an inspiration* 
of thought — fixed the eye of Ilargreaves upon 
it. Garland pursued the indignant Charlotte 
out of the apartment. The company followed, 
urging him to the renewal of his rudeness, which, 
the more he tried to succeed in, the more he 
seemed to be baffled and humiliated. In their 
absence, James Ilargreaves turned the wheel 
with his right hand, it still lying as it fell, and 
drawing the roving of cotton with his left, saw 
that the spindle made as good a thread standing 
vertically as it had done horizontally. ^'Then 
why,'' this inspiration of thought suggested, 
"should not many spindles, all standing upright, 
all moved by a band crossing them from the 
wheel, like this single spindle, each with a bobbin 
on it, and a roving of cotton attached, and some- 
thing like the finger and thumb, which now take 
hold of the one roving, to lay hold of them all, 
and draw them backwards from the spindles 
into attenuated threads V Why should not 
many spindles be moved and threads be spun 
by the same wheel and band which now spin 
only one?" 
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8. Hearing the company return, some saying 
the young chapman had succeeded in snatching 
a kiss from Charlotte, others denying it, James 
Hargreaves lifted the wheel to its feet, placed the 

'roving in its right place, and said : '^Sit thee 
down, Charlotte. Let him see thee spin. Who 
can tell what may come of this ?" Then, after 
a pause, and a reflection that he should retain 
his new ideas as secrets of his own at present, he 
continued — "Thou may be his wife ; more un- 
likely things have happened. It will be a fine 
thing to be a lady of all that owed Billy Garland 
may leave some day. '' 

9. "Wife, indeed!" interjected the vexed 
maiden. "The moth! Wife, indeed I Who 
would be wife to //^" "Weel," said James, 
be that as it may ; but I mun go whoam. My 
wife thinks whoam the best place for me, and I 
think so mysen.'' 

10. Remarks were made as to why he was 
going so soon. But Harry Garland had lost 
spirit after the conflict, and felt the scorn of 
the maiden more keenly than any reproof which 
had ever fallen upon his impudence before. He 
was not in a humor to solicit James Hargreaves 
to remain ; so they parted. 
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11. James had reached home two or three 
hours before young Robert Peel observed the 
light in his window. On the lad approaching 
the window, the weaver was standing motionless. 
Suddenly he dropped upon his knees, and rolled 
on the stone floor at full length. He lay with 
his face towards the floor, and made lines and 
circles with the end of a burned stick. He rose 
and went to the fire to burn his stick. . He took 
hold of his bristly hair with one hand, and rubbed 
his forehead and nose with the other and the 
blackened stick. Then he sat upon a chair and 
placed his head between his hands, his elbows on 
his knees, and gazed intently on the floor. 

12. Then he sprang to his feet and replied 
to some feeble question of his wife by a loud 
assurance that he had it ; and, taking her in his 
sturdy arms, in the blankets, the baby in her 
arms, he lifted her out, and held her over the 
black drawings on the floor. These he explained, 
and she joined a small, hopeful, happy laugh 
with his high-toned assurance that she should 
never again toil at the spinning-wheel — that he 
should never again ''play," and have his loom 
standing for want of weft. 

13. She asked some questions, which he 
answered, after seating her in the arm-cluiir, by 
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laying her spinning-wheel on its back, the hori- 
zontal spindle standing vertically, while he made 
the wheel revolve, and drew a roving of cotton 
from the spindle into an attenuated thread. 
Then he took her in his arms and returned her 
and the baby to bed, and kissed her affection- 
ately, and once more took the baby out, and 
made it cry with his hard beard. ^^Our fortune 
is made when that is made," he said, speaking 
of his drawings on the floor. 

14. '^What will you call it?" asked his wife. 
"Call it ? What an we call it after thysen, 
Jenny? They called thee Spinnmg Jenny 
afore I had thee, because thou beat every lass 
in Stanehill Moor at the wheel. What if we 
call it ^Spinning Jenny?' " 

15. It was all a mystery to Robert Peel. 
He went home with his bilberry leaves, and went 
to bed, wondering if Hargreaves was out of his 
mind, or if he too were inventing something, or 
about to make experiments in some new process 
of working. 

Spell and use in sentences: 

ex traor'di nary chap' man in dig'nant 

in'spir a tion bar'o net at ten'u at ed 

hu miri at ed in'ci dent hor'i zon tal 

as sur'ance spa'cious ver'ti cal ly 
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Topical Review. 

Who was James Hargreaves ? Relate the story reciting 
what led to a valuable invention. Why was it called the 
Spinning Jenny ? 



XII. THE HOLLY TREE. 



O reader, hast thou ever stood to see 

The holly tree ? 

The eye that contemplates it, well perceives 

Its glossy leaves 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise 

As might confound the atheists' sophistries. 

II. 

Below a circling fence its leaves are seen, 

Wrinkled and keen. 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear. 

Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 



III. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes, 

And morahze ; 

And in this wisdom of the holly tree 

Can emblems see 

Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme, 

One which may profit in the aftertime. 
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IV. 

^;. . Thus, though abroad, perchance I might appear 
Harsh and austere ; 

To those who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude; 
Gentle at home amid my friends I*d be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

V. 

And, as when all the summer trees are seen. 

So bright and green, 

The holly leaves a sober hue display 

Less bright than they ; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see. 

What then so cheerful as the holly tree ? 

VI. 

So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng ; 

So would I seem, among the young and g&y, 

More grave than the}^ ; 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 

As the green winter of the holly tree. 

Robert Southey. 

Spell and define : 

Contemplates, perceives, intelligence, confound, sophistries, 
wrinkled, prickly, moralize, austere. 



Dictation. 



Then on ! then on 1 where duty leads, 

My course be onward still ; 
O'er broad Hindoostan's sultry meads. 

O'er bleak Almorah's hill. 
Bisnop Reginald Heber (1792-1822). 
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XIII. INSECTS. 



1. Insects are animals whose bodies consist 
of rings movable upon one another, the hard 
parts being outside. The body consists of the 
Tiead^ the thorax and the abdomen. 

2. The head is furnished with a mouth, eyes, 
and two feelers which serve as organs of hearing. 
The mouth is either a chewing or a sucking or- 
gan ; the eyes are fixed in their sockets and con- 
sist of many single eyes united together. Some 
winged insects have eyelets on the crown of their 
heads. 

3. The legs are six in number and are at- 
tached to the under side of the thorax, one pair 
to each of its three rings. Each leg consists of 
a hip-joint, a thigh, a shank, and a foot consist- 
ing of five pieces with claws at the end. These 
pieces are called tarsi. 

4. Insects generally have four wings : flies 
and mosquitos have only two wings. Bees, 
wasps and ants have membranous wings : butter- 
flies and moths have scaly wings. The upper 
pair of wings of beetles are horny and are called 
elytra ; the under pair are membranous. Bugs 
and harvest flies have their wings crossed ; grass- 
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hoppers have long straight wings. The mem- 
branous wings of the dragon fly are net-veined. 

5. The piercer is a jouited tube capable of 
being thrust out of the end of the body and is 
used to deposit eggs in holes. Sometimes the 
piercer consists of a scabbard containing a borer 
used to make holes in which eggs are to be 
placed. 

6. The sting consists of a sheath covering 
a sharp instrument connected with a sac of poi- 
son. The dragon fly has no jaws and its abdo- 
men is destitute of sting and piercer. 

7. Insects are hatched from eggs which are 
laid where the young will find a plentiful supply 
of food. In passing from the egg to the adult 
state, most insects undergo great changes of 
form and habits. 

8. There are three distinctly marked stages 
in the life of an insect. When it is hatched, it 
is wingless, passes most of its time in eating and 
grows rapidly. The body is worm-like and con- 
sists of fourteen segments. In its infantile state 
it is called a larve. All caterpillars are butter- 
flies or moths in a larve state. 
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9. As soon as a larve has attained its full 
growth, it retires and spins a silken covering 
called a cocoon^ casts its skin and passes into its 
chrysalis stage. After some time it again sheds 
its skin and comes forth fully grown, with wings, 
legs and other appendages. The female is largp 
er than the male. It is now a perfect insect 
and in this stage is called imago. It no longer 
increases in size, but deposits its eggs and dies. 

10. The grasshopper is hatched as a wing- 
less insect. It has legs like the adult and hops 
about and eats voraciously. It casts its skin 
again and again, and after each change appears 
with longer wings and more perfect limbs. 

11. The family of bees are the most inter- 
esting of all insects. They live in swarms, each 
colony consisting of a queen, drones and work- 
ers. The queen-bee lays the eggs in the cells 
and the workers place the bee-food so that the 
young bees may feed upon it. They dwarf all 
the workers by providing a scanty supply of food ; 
but for one they provide abundantly and this 
one develops into a queen. If the queen-bee 
should die, they take one.of the imperfect work- 
ers, and, by feeding her well, provide another 
queen. 
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12. The bumble-bees build nests in the 
ground each of which contains from one to four 
hundred bees. Darwin found that these bees 
enrich the clover blossoms by carrying the pollen 
from one flower to another. But ground mice 
destroy their nests and cats in turn destroy 
ground mice. ^NTature is a wonderful chain, and 
the fertility of the field depends, not only upon 
sunshine and moisture, but also upon insects 
and other animals. 

13. The silk worm family of moths supply 
the world with silk. The larves of the bombyx 
feed upon the leaves of the mulberry tree and 
weave a cocoon of silk. 

14. Ants live together in swarms like bees. 
Their workers are wingless, and have the care of 
the nests and of the rearing of the young. 
They go in search of food. They feed the larves 
and take them into the sunshine in fair weather. 
They watch over them with wonderful fidelity, 
and at night or in bad weather take them back 
into the nest. 

15. Sometimes the workers leave their own 
ant-hills and capture the larves and pupa of 
other ants, bringing them to their nests and 
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making slaves of them. These slaves grow 
strong while the lazy ants that they serve grow 
weak, and, by maturing their own larves, finally 
become masters of the colony. The fittest sur- 
vive 1 

• 
Spell and use in sentences : 



in'sect 


tar 81 


chrys'a lis 


tho'rax 


mos qiii'to 


pol len 


ab do'men 


el'y tra 


bom' by X 


eye'lets 


CO coon 


col'o ny 



Topical Review. 

What is an insect ? What are its parts ? Describe the 
head ; — the mouth ; — the eyes. Describe the legs of in- 
sects; — wings; — the piercer; — the borer; — the sting. 
Name and describe the three stages of insect life. Describe 
the grasshopper. What three kinds of bees are in each 
swarm? How is a new queen made? Of what use are 
bumblebees? From what do we obtain silk? What do 
wingless ants do? 



Dictation. 



No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Charles W^olfb (1798-1823). 
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XIV. THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 



Saint Augustine I well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame ! 

All common things — each day's events, 
That with the hour begin and end ; 

Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 

The low desire, the base design, 
That makes another's virtues less ; 

The revel of the giddy wine. 
And all occasions of excess. 

The longing for ignoble things. 

The strife for triumph more than truth, 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 

Irreverence for the dreams of youth I 

All thoughts of ill — all evil deeds. 
That have their root in thoughts of ill, 

Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will I 

All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright field of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain ! 

We have not wings, we cannot soar. 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees — by more and more — 
The cloudy summits of our time. 
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The mighty pyramids of stone 

That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 

When nearer seen and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

The distant mountains that uprear 
Their frowning foreheads to the skies 

Are crossed by pathways that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by great men reached and kept. 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, while their companions slept. 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

Standing on what too long we bore, 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 

We may discern, unseen before, 
A path to higher destinies. 

Nor deem the irrevocable past 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If rising on its wrecks at last, 

To something nobler we attain. 

Longfellow. 

Spell and use in sentences: 

as cend' em' i nent fore'heads 

oc ca'sions pyr'a mids dis cern' 

ig no'ble gi gan'tic ir rev'o ca ble 

Topical Review. 

Who was St. Augustine? Name four rounds in the lad- 
der? What must be done with vices? How can we attain 
to eminence? 
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XV. ORTHOEPY. 



There are two peculiar vowels which occur only before 
r, viz: a and e (i, 6, ii, y). These two vowels are a little 
longer and closer than a and u. The difference of the first 
pair is heard in Harry and hairy ^ and of the second in the 
two vowels in sulphur. 

Remark. — ^The tendency to turn all the vowels which 
are weakly articulated into u is reprehensible. It is a care- 
less, lazy habit of speech which should not be tolerated. 
This process would confound language and turn papa into 
pupa. 

Phonic Drill, No. 4. 

Pronounce the following words : Abaft, Cuba, separ^ 
ate, woman, Ireland, compass, fatal, parade. 



Dictation. 



Those evening tjlouds, that setting ray, 
And beauteous tints serve to display 

Their great Creator's praise ; 
Then let the short lived thing called man, 
Whose life's comprised within a span, 

To Him his homage raise. 
We often praise the evening clouds, 

And tints so gay and bold. 
But seldom think upon our God, 
Who tinged these clouds with gold. 

Sm Walter Scott (1771-1832.) 
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XVII. RAVAGERS OF FOREST AND FIELD. 



1. When the warm breath of spring drives 
away the rigor of winter and renews life in the 
fields, in the great cone-bearing woods of Ger- 
many groups of woodmen and foresters move 
about by hundreds and stretch away like col- 
umns of skirmishers. They constitute a com- 
plete army in the field, moving in order, each 
provided with a long weapon like a lance. 

2. Against what formidable enemy has 
such an army of men been sent forth ? Who are 
they going to attack with their rods which they 
brandish on all sides? This enemy is only a 
simple insect, which menaces everything with its 
destructive tooth. Men prefer destroying part 
of the forest to losing it entirely. 

3. Lengthy trains of pioneers are regularly 
posted, all animated with feverish activity in 
making long trenches to isolate different dis- 
tricts of the forest from one another. One is 
really stupefied at seeing so many and such en- 
ergetic efforts directed against the progeny of 
a simple butterfly. But its caterpillars multiply 
so rapidly that nothing but their extermination 
will preserve the forest from ruin. 
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4. In spite of so much labor, however, man 
is sometimes vanquished by the insect and his 
only resource is to set the forest on fire and burn 
the invaders. These enemies are night-moths 
(j>Tialaend) and must be attacked in their three 
different stages ; they are crushed as they climb 
the trees, they are stifled by earth as they fall 
into trenches, and the winged insects are con- 
sumed as they are attracted by the light of burn- 
ing trees. 




5. The Pine Bombyx is the worst enemy of 
these forests and attacks wood of from sixty to 
eighty years old, covering the leaves with 
numerous cocoons, from which the butterfly 
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emerges in Autumn so numerous that they 
appear like snowflakes drifting about. 

6. The American Tent -caterpillar abounds 
in neglected orchards and nurseries and upon 
wild-cherry trees. The eggs from which they 
are hatched are placed in a cluster nearly sur- 
rounding the small branches towards their ex- 
tremity and are covered with a sort of water- 
proof varnish. They hatch at the time of the 
unfolding of the leaves of the cherry and the 
apple tree. 

7. These little caterpillars soon form a small 
tent between the forks of the branches, where 
they remain when not engaged in eating. In 
crawling from one twig to another, they spin a 
fine silken thread which serves to conduct them 
back to their tent. As they always rest in their 
webs at noon, or in stormy weather, this is the 
best time to destroy them. 

8. The larves of Dart Moths are well known 
as Cut Worms. They do great damage in the 
fields and gardens by cutthig off the leaves of 
plants, or by cutting down the tender plants 
close to the ground. They are destructive in 
early and middle summer, when they go into 
their pupa state in the ground and come forth in 
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three weeks as moths. Fu-es out doors on pleas- 
ant evenmgs will attract and destroy the Dart 
Moths. 

9. Canker-worms are hatched from clusters 
of eggs about the time the leaves of the apple 
tree starts to bud. At first they pierce the 
leaves with small holes, but finally strip the leaf 
of all but the midrib and veins. In about four 
weeks they are grown and descend to the ground 
and, by repeated turnings, make a little cavity, 
from two to six inches deep, in which they pass 
into their chrysalis state and remain till after the 
first frost in autumn, when they come forth as 
moths. Whenever the weather is mild, they 
come forth ; but they rise in greatest numbers 
in the spring. The females crawl up the near- 
trees and place their eggs in 
rows, forming clusters of 
from sixty to one hundred 
eggs. They are the most 
destructive of all insects. 




10. There is another 
class of insects which at- 
tack the bark and living 
wood of trees. They are 
of very small size, not more 
than a sixth of an inch long, with very slender 
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bodies. They cut numerous galleries between 
the wood and bark, invading both parts at the 
same time. Each species draws the same de- 
sign, so that we can always determine the work- 
man by his work. 

11. A pair of these insects always enter the 
tree together, and soon hollow out a central 
gallery, from which they pierce from two to 
four holes to air their dwelling and give them 
light. The eggs are laid all along this chamber, 
from fifty to one hundred in number. As soon 
as the larves are hatched, they hollow out other 
little grooves, so that often they cover the whole 
surface of the tree. As soon as these insects 
arrive at their perfect state, they bore holes at 
the end of their chamber and escape. The great 
pine -gnawer ravages the forests of fir-trees in 
such manner that often not even a single tree 
escapes. 

12. Each organ has its enemy. Otir apples 
and plums are gnawed and injured by worms, the 
progeny of wingless insects. The curculio is a 
hard shelled beetle, with the forepart of the head 
prolonged into a broad muzzle or a long slender 
snout, at the end of which is the mouth armed 
with small horny jaws. The Plum -Weevil 
is about the fifth of an inch long, exclusive 
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of the snout, and, when shaken from the tree, 
looks like a dried bud. The curculio makes a 
crescent -shaped incision in the surface of the 
plum and lays an egg in the wound. It goes 
from pkim to plum until its stock is exhausted ; 
when the beetles are plentiful, not a plum es- 
capes from being stung. A whitish grub with- 
out feet is hatched from the egg. This grub 
burrows to the very stone of the fruit. 

13. The Hessian Fly is an enemy of wheat 
fields and two broods appear annually, one in 
spring and one in autumn. The eggs are laid 
upon the young blades of wheat and hatch in 
about four days. The lai-ves crawl down the 
leaf and work their way between it and the stalk 
until they come to a joint underground, where 
they remain until they are grown. They suck 
the sap, and when several fix themselves upon 
the same stalk, it soon withers. In about six 
weeks these larves attain their full size and re- 
semble a flax-seed. In April or May they come 
forth in their winged state and begin to lay their 
eggs, and in June or July take the flax-seed 
form and are ready to attack the fall wheat. It 
is believed that this fly was brought to this 
country in straw by the Hessian troops under 
Sir William Howe. 
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14. Another enemy of our grain fields is 
the Wheat Fly. These insects move in immense 
swarms, taking wing in the morning or evening 
twilight, or in cloudy weather, and lay their 
eggs in the opening flowers of the grain of bar- 
ley, rye, oats and wheat. The eggs hatch in 
eight days and the maggots are found within the 
chaffy scales of the grain. They mature in 
about fourteen days and prey upon the wheat 
when in blossom or in milk. They cease eat- 
ing, become torpid and shortly afterwards moult 
their skins and become inactive for a few days. 
They then descend to the ground, into which 
they burrow and remain for the winter. 

15. If nature had not made some provision 
for the destruction of these and other predatory 
insects^ they would soon destroy vegetation 
from the face of the earth. A hornet would 
drive out the inhabitants of the land. But there 
are also carnivorous insects, shrews, moles, 
hedgehogs, field mice and insectivorous birds, 
which destroy the grubs and catch the mature 
insects, just as cats catch mice. What does it 
mean that insects rest at noon and that moles 
come to the surface daily at twelve o'clock? 
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Spell and use in sentences: 

for'est ers pi'o neers niirs'er ies 

skir'mish ers is'o late ex haust'ed 

fdr'mi da ble prog'e ny pred'a to ry 

men'a^ es van'quished c6r cu'li o 



Topical Review. 

What do woodmen and foresters do in order to destroy 
the ravagers of the forest? What does the Pine Bombyx 
do ? — the Tent-caterpillar ? — Dart moths ? — Canker-worms ? 
Describe the insect which attacks the wood and bark of 
trees. Describe the Curculio; — the Plum- Weevil; — the 
Hessian Fly ;— the Wheat Fly. 



Dictation. 



My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So let it be when I grow old, 

Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by piety. 

William Wordsworth (1770-1830). 
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XVII. THE WATER-MILL. 



Listen to the water-mill, all the livelong day, — 

How the creaking of the wheels wears the hours awa}- ; 

Languidly the water glides ceaseless on and still, 

Never coming back again to that water-mill. 

And the proverb haunts my mind, as the spell is cast, — 

The mill will never grind again with the water that has passed. 

n. 

Take the lesson to yourselves, loving hearts and true : 

Golden years are passing by, youth is passing too ; 

Try to make the most of life, lose no honest way; 

All that you can call your own lies in this to-day. 

Power, intellect and strength may not, cannot last: 

The mill will never grind again ^ith the water that has passed. 

m. 

Oh ! the wasted hours of life that have fleeted by I 
Oh 1 the good we might have done, lost without a sigh I 
Loved ones that we might have saved with but a single word ! 
Thoughts conceived but not expressed — perishing unheard I 
Take the lesson to your heart,-— take Oh ! hold it fast : 
The mill will never grind again with the water that has passed. 

D. r. McCallum. 



Spell and use in sentences! 



creak'ing 


prov'erb 


un heard' 


ceaseless 


in'tel lect 


ex pressed' 


lan'guid ly 


con ^eived' 


per'ish ing 
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XVIII. PROTECTORS OF AGRICULTURE. 



1. Against the legions of insects which 
ravage forest and field there has been created a 
valiant army which alone is capable of checking 
their ravages. But man unwittingly too often 
destroys these auxiliaries. One day he would 
set a price upon their heads and the next day he 
would buy them back at their weight in gold. 
Longfellow has depicted this beautifully in 
his Birds of Killingworth. 

2. All the pleasant guests of our groves 
have been alternately maltreated. The sparrow, 
the blackbird, the robin, the woodpecker, and 
nearly all the small birds of our woods destroy 
swarms of all these caterpillars that now ruin 
us, since they are instinctively skillful in discov- 
ering their hidden retreats. And yet how often 
has the weapon of the sportsman destroyed 
these charming and active workers 1 It were 
wise in man to check these savages and protect 
the brood of birds 1 

3. At the head of these protectors must be 
placed the mole, a small animal about five inches 
long, pliunbeous in color, with feet and tail 
white. The structure of this workman is won- 
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derfuUy adapted to its kind of life. Its fore- 
limbs present two broad cutting shovels, moved 
by a muscular apparatus so powerful that it 
alone weighs almost as much as the other part 
of its body. If the mole were as large as the 
elephant, it would be the most terrific brute the 
earth ever brought forth. 




4. By means of its movable snout the mole 
burrows with great rapidity, uses its shovel -like 
paws to remove the loosened earth, and moves 
swiftly through the galleries it digs ; it is a living 
auger, a complete instrument for excavating the 
earth. Its food is composed of grubs, earth- 
worms and insects of all kinds. It is very 
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voracious and one mole will devour 20,000 grubs 
annually. It eats every six hours and never 
ceases working. It is a complete eating machine, 

5. Although the mole is buried beneath 
the soil in order to devour its prey, this crafty 
animal executes this kind of fowling by moving 
its muzzle slightly on the surface of the mole- 
hill. The bird thinks that it is a little worm 
which it swoops down to seize, but it is engulfed 
instantly in the mole's hungry gullet. It de- 
vours its prey with such gluttony that when it 
catches a bird or a rat, it thrusts its head and 
fore feet into the animal's bowels so that one 
cannot see them. 

6. The mole never gnaws roots, and is the 
best friend the agriculturist has. In vineyards 
devastated by grubs, moles are bought to de- 
stroy these redoubtable enemies. 

7. Although the mole is always buried in 
the earth or the mud, its coat is beautifully 
fresh and unsoiled with spot or dust. Its silky 
robe tempted the ladies of the Court of Louis 
XV so that they conceived the whimsey of hav- 
ing eyebrows of it, whilst the courtiers collected 
masses of moleskin out of which to make court 
dresses. But as it was a costly dress of a disa- 
greeable odor, the fad soon died out. 
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8. The European hedgehog is an active 
flesh eater, and feeds on worms, snails and rodent 
animals injurious to our dwellings. In some 
countries it is substituted for the eat in town 
houses. The guinea pig is likewise a deadly 
enemy to rats. 




9. The predacious ground beetles, which 
are provided with two pairs of lateral jaws, are 
great destroyers of other insects, worms and 
grubs. They may be found under stones and 
clods in fields, meadows and gardens, where 
they secrete themselves by day and rally forth 
at night to feed upon noxious animals which 
come to the surface at that period either to feed 
or to migrate. During a drought they retire 
into cracks in the earth to humid spots, and 
after a thunderstorm they are often seen run- 
ning around with earth-worms in their mouths. 
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10. These carnivorous beetles, all gleaming 
with purple and gold, are full of valor, and 
attack all insects that pass within reach. The 

Tiger-Beetle digs a vertical 
hole in the ground, his head 
just closing the entrance, and 
when some insect passes near 
enough it is seized and dragged 
into the hole and vora- 
W^^^MM^M ciously devoured. The Cat- 
IWnrf^^^Mji erpillar Hunter is green, while 
"■ ^^^^^ the glowing Calosoma, which 
preys upon canker-worms, is 
black, with six rows of sunken brilliant red 
metallic spots. We should know our protec- 
tors and not destroy them when we see them in 
our gardens and fields. 

11. The woodpeckers are promoters of 
horticulture. They have a rigid, sharp bill, 
adapted to cutting into bark and wood, with a 
long, acute tongue, armed towards the tip with 
barbs. These birds feed upon the larves of 
insects, which they secure by thrusting their 
extensible tongue under the bark of trees, or 
into holes which they themselves have made, 
thus transfixing the larves with the barbed point 
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of their tongues and drawing these out by 
means of the viscid glue with which their tongues 
are covered. 



Spell and use in sentences: 

al ter'nate ly mus'cu lar dev'as tat ed 

mal treat'ed ap pa ra'tus pre da'cious 

plum'be ous vo ra'cious noxious 

striic'ture muz'zle vis'cid 



Topical Review. 

How are the ravagers of forest and field checked? 
Have we heretofore known our true friends ? Of what use 
is the mole? — the hedgehog? — beetles? — the woodpecker? 



Dictation. 



Music when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory — 
Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 
Rose leaves, when the rose is dead. 
Are heaped for the beloved's bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone. 
Love itself shall slumber on. 

Percy Btsshe Shelley (1792-1822). 
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XIX. THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH. 



It was the season, when through all the land 
The merle and mavis build, and building sing 

Those lovely lyrics, written by His hand, 

Whom Saxon Caedmon calls the Blithe-heart King ; 

When on the boughs the purple buds expand, 
The banners of the vanguard of the Spring, 

And rivulets rejoicing, rush and leap, 

And wave their fluttering signals from the steep. 

II. 

The robin and the bluebird, piping loud. 

Filled all the blossoming orchard with their glee ; 

The sparrows chirped as if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be ; 

And hungry crows, assembled in a crowd, 
Clamored their piteous prayer incessantly, 

Knowing who heard the ravens cry, and said : 

**Give us, O Lord, this day our daily bread! " 

III. 

Across the Sound the birds of passage sailed. 

Speaking some unknown language strange and sweet 

Of tropic isle remote, and passing hailed 
The village with the cheers of all their fleet ; 

Or quarreling together, laughed and railed 
Like foreign sailors, landed in the street 

Of seaport town, and with outlandish noise 

Of oaths and gibberish frightening girls and boys. 
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IV. 

Thus came the jocund Spring in Killingworth, 
In fabulous days, some hundred years ago ; 

And thrifty farmers as they tilled the earth, 
Heard with alarm the cawing of the crow. 

That mingled with the universal mirth, 
Cassandra-like, prognosticating woe ; 

They shook their heads, and doomed with dreadful words 

To swift destruction the whole race of birds. 

V. 

And a town-meeting was convened straightway 

To set a price upon the guilty heads 
Of these marauders, who, in lieu of pay, 

Levied black-mail upon the garden beds 
And cornfields, and beheld without dismay 

The awful scare-crow, with his fluttering shreds ; 
The skeleton that waited at their feast. 
Whereby their sinful pleasure was increased. 

VI. 

Then from his house, a temple painted white. 
With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 

The Squire came forth, august and splendid sight. 
Slowly descending with majestic tread, 

Three flights of steps, nor looking left nor right 
Down the long street he walked as one who said : 

* * A town that boasts inhabitants like me 

Can have no lack of good society." 

VII. 

From the Academy, whose belfry crowned 
The hill of science with its vane of brass. 

Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round. 

Now at the clouds, and now at the green grass, 

And all absorbed in reveries profound 
Of fair Alvira in the upper class, 

Who was, as in a sonnet he had said. 

As pure as water and as good as bread. 
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VIII. 

And next the Deacon issued from his door, 
In his voluminous neck-cloth, white as snow ; 

A suit of sable bombazine he wore ; 

His form was ponderous and his step was slow ; 

There never was so wise a man before ; 

He seemed the incarnate *' Well, I told you so! " 

And to perpetuate his great renown 

There was a street named after him in town. 

IX. 

These came together in the new town-hall, 
With sundry farmers from the region round. 

The Squire presided, dignified and tall, 

His air impressive and his reasoning sound ; 

111 fared it with the birds, both great and small; 
Hardly one friend in all the crowd they found, 

But enemies enough, who every one 

Charged them with all the crimes beneath the sun. 

X. 

When they had ended, from his place apart 
Rose the Preceptor, to redress the wrong, 

And, trembling like a steed before the start. 

Looked round bewildered on the expectant throng ; 

Then thought of fair Alvira, and took heart 

To speak out what was in him, clear and strong, 

Alike regardless of their smile or frown, 

And quite determined not to be laughed down. 

XI. 

"Plato, anticipating the Reviewers, 

From his Republic banished without pity 

The Poets ; in this little town of yours. 

You put to death, by means of a Committee, 

The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 
The street musicians of the heavenly city. 

The birds who make sweet music for us all 

In our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 
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xn. 

^^The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the plney wood ; 

The oriole in the elm ; the noisy jay 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food ; 

The bluebird balanced on some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood ; 

Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 

That dwell in nests and have the gift of song. 

xin. 

'* You slay them all! and wherefore? for the grain 
Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 

Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 

Scratched up at random by industrious feet, 

Searching for worm or weevil after rain I 
Or a few cherries that are not so sweet 

As are the songs these uninvited guests 

Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 

XIV. 

'•Do you ne'er think what wondrous beings these? 

Do you ne'er think who made them and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 

Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 

Sweeter than instrument of man e'er caught I 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven ! 

XV. 

"Think every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf -latticed windows of the grove, 

How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love I 

And when you think of this, remember, too, 
'Tis always morning somewhere, and above 

The awakening continents from shore to shore. 

Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 
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XVI. 

"Think of your woods and orchards without birds! 

Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams 
As in an idiot's brain remembered words 

Hang empty 'mid the cobwebs of his dreams! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 

Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your door? 

XVII. 

"What! would you rather see the incessant stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 

And hear the locust and the grasshopper 
Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play? 

Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of meadow-lark, and her sweet roundelay, 

Or twitter of little field-fares, as you take 

Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake ? 

XVIII. 

"You call them thieves and pillagers ; but know. 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 

Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe. 
And from your harvest keep a hundred harms ; 

Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 

Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail 

And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 

XIX. 

"How can I teach your children gentleness. 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 

For life, which in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a gleam of God's omnipotence, 

Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no less 
The self-same lights, although averted hence, 

When by your laws, your actions and your speech. 

You contradict the very thing you teach?" 
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With this he closed ; and through the audience went 
A murmur Hke the rustle of dead leaves ; 

The farmers laughed and nodded, and some bent 
Their yellow heads together like their sheaves ; 

Men have no faith in fine-spun sentiment 

Who put their trust in bullocks and in beeves. 

The birds were doomed ; and, as the record shows, 

A bounty offered for the heads of crows. 

XXI, 

And so the dreadful massacre began ; 

O'er fields and orchards, and o'er woodland crests, 
The ceaseless fusillade of terror ran ; 

Dead fell the birds with blood stains on their breasts. 
Or wounded crept away from sight of man. 

While the young died of famine in their nests ; 
A slaughter to be told in groans, not words, 
The very St. Bartholomew of Birds ! 

XXII. 

The summer came and all the birds were dead ; 

The days were like hot coals ; the very ground 
Was burned to ashes ; in the orchards fed 

Myriads of caterpillars, and around 
The cultivated fields and garden beds 

Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and found 
No foe to check their march, till they had made 
The land a desert without leaf or shade. 

XXIII. 

Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town, 

Because, like Herod, it had ruthlessly 
Slaughtered the Innocents. From the trees spun down 

The canker-worms upon the passers by. 
Upon each woman's bonnet, shawl and gown. 

Who shook them off with just a little cry ; 
They were the terror of each favorite walk, 
The endless theme of all the village talk. 
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XXIV. 

That year in Killingworth the Autumn came, 
Without the light of his majestic look, 

The wonder of the falling tongue of flame, 
The illumined pages of Doom's Day Book. 

A few lost leaves blushed crimson with their flame, 
And drowned themselves despairing in the brook, 

While the wild wind went moaning everywhere, 

Lamenting the dead children of the air. 

XXV. 

Bat the next spring a stranger sight was seen, 
A sight that never yet by bard was sung. 

As great a wonder as it would have been 
If some dumb animal had found a tongue ! 

A wagon, overarched with evergreen, 

Upon whose bows were wicker-cages hung, 

All full of singing birds, came down the street, 

Filling the air with music wild and sweet. 

XXVI. 

From all the country round these birds were brought. 
By order of the town, with anxious quest. 

And loosened from their wicker prisons, sought 
In woods and fields the places they love best, 

Singing loud canticles, which many thought 
Were satires to the authorities addressed. 

While others listening in green lanes, averred 

Such lovely music never had been heard I 

xxvii. 

But blither still and louder caroled they 
Upon the morrow, for they seemed to know 

It was the fair Alvira's wedding-day, 
And everywhere, around, above, below, 
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When the Preceptor bore his bride away, 

Their songs burst forth in joyous overflow, 
And a new heaven bent over a new earth 
Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth. 

Spell and use in sentences: 

van'guard mad'ri gals mas'sa ere 

gib'ber ish wind'rows fu'sil lade 

bom ba zine' roun'de lay myr'i ads 

di'a lect in sid'i ous de vour'ing 

Topical Review. 

This poem is one of Longfellow's Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, Describe the season (I., II., III). How were the 
farmers affected? What did they do? Who were the 
principal characters in the meeting? Who defended the 
birds? Memorize verse XV. Give some arguments show- 
ing the usefulness of birds. How did this speech affect the 
meeting? What did they resolve to do? What followed 
the destruction of the birds? What took place in the 
autumn (XXIV.) ? — the next spring? When did the birds 
carol blither and louder? 



XX. ORTHOEPY. 



The six primary vowels, e, a, a, 6, o, 60, have six cor- 
responding short vowels which are made by opening the 
mouth a little wider from the same position and making a 
staccato sound. Thus: e, i; a, e; &, a; 6, 6; o, u; 60, 06. 

Phonic Drill, No. 5. 

Say i, e, a, 6, ii, 06. 

Remabk. — These vowels never end a syllable, but are 
always followed by a consonant sound. For this reason, 
they are called stopped vowels. 
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XXI. THE RAMPANT CARRONADE. 



1. On the evening of June 1st, 1793, about 
an hour before sunset, a corvette set sail from 
a solitary little British Bay, in that kind of 
foggy weather which is favorable to flight, 
because pursuit is rendered dangerous. The 
vessel was manned by a French crew, although 
it made a part of the English fleet. 

2. This vessel had the appearance of a 
transport, but was in reality a war corvette. 
She had the heavy pacific look of a merchant- 
man, but it would not have been safe to trust to 
that ; for she had been built for a double purpose, 
cunning and strength. 

3. For the service before her this night, the 
lading of the lower deck had been replaced by 
thirty carronades of heavy calibre. To prevent 
the vessel from having a suspicious appearance, 
these carronades were securely fastened within 
by triple chains, and the hatches above shut 
close. Nothing was to be seen from without. 
The ports were blinded, the slides were closed, 
as if the corvette had put on a mask. 

4. The crew, all French, was composed of 
refugee officers and deserter sailors. They 
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were tried men. Not one of them but was a 
good sailor, a good soldier and a good royalist. 
They had a three-fold fanaticism — for ship, for 
sword and for king. The captain of the vessel 
was a chevalier of St. Louis, onejof the best 
officers of the old Royal N^avy of France. 

5. A man who had just come on board had 
the air of one entering upon an adventure. He 
was a tall \)ld man, upright and robust, with a 
severe countenance, forty in point of energy and 
eighty in power and authority. But this great 
man had boarded the vessel under the guise of a 
peasant and as such was regarded by the crew. 

6. The vessel headed north, then veered to 
the west. The sun had set clear, but the night 
was darker than summer nights ordinarily are. 
Vast clouds veiled the sky so that the moon 
would not be visible till.she touched the horizon 
at the moment of setting. A few clouds hung 
low upon the water and covered it with mist. 

7. All went well. About nine o'clock the 
weather looked sulky and there was wind and 
sea, but the wind was good and the sea strong 
without being violent. The sea grew rougher, 
the officers discussed the state of affairs in 
France, as partisans usually do, when the last 

6 
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speaker's words were cut short by a desperate 
cry and a noise as unaccountable as it was awful. 
The officers rushed for the gun deck but could 
not get down, for the gunners were hurrying 
frantically aip. A frightful thing had just 
happened. 

8. One of the earronades of the battery had 
got loose, which is perhaps the most formidable 
of ocean accidents ; for nothing more terrible 
can happen to a vessel in open sea and under 
full sail. 

9. A gun that breaks its moorings becomes 
suddenly some indescribable supernatural beast. 
It is a machine which transforms itself into a 
monster. This mass turns upon its wheels and 
has the rapid movements of a billiard ball. It 
rolls with the rolling and pitches with the pitch- 
ing of the vessel. It gpes, comes, pauses and 
seems to meditate. It resumes its course, 
rushes along the ship from end to end like an 
arrow, circles about, springs aside, evades, rears, 
breaks, kills and exterminates. 

10. Such gun is a battering ram which 
assaults a wall at its own caprice. Moreover, 
the battering ram is metal, the wall is wood. It 
is the entrance of the matter into liberty. One 
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might say that this eternal slave avenges itself. 
It seems as if the power of evil hidden in what 
we call inanimate objects, finds a vent and 
bursts suddenly out. It has the air of having 
lost patience and of seeking some fijerce, obscure 
retribution. 

11. There is nothing more inexorable than 
this rage of the inanimate. The mad mass has 
the bounds of the panther, the weight of the ele- 
phant, the agility of the mouse, the obstinacy of 
the ox, the unexpectedness of the surge, the 
rapidity of the lightning and the deafness of the 
tomb. It weighs ten thousand pounds, and 
rebounds like a child's ball. Its flight is a wild 
whirl abruptly cut at right angles. 

12. "What is to be done? How is this to be 
ended? A tempest ceases, a cyclone passes, a 
wind falls, a broken mast is replaced, a leak is 
stopped, a fire dies out. But how is this enor- 
mous brute of bronze to be controlled? In 
what way can one attack it? 

13. You can make a mastiff hear reason, 
astound a bull, fascinate a boa, frighten a tiger, 
soften a lion ; but there is no resource with that 
monster, a cannon let loose on a rolling ship. 
You can not kill it ; it is dead and yet it lives. 
It lives with a sinister life. 
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14. The planks beneath it give it play. It 
is moved by the ship which is moved by the sea, 
which is moved by the wind. This destroyer is 
a plaything. The ship, the waves, the blasts, 
all aid it ; hence its frightful vitality. How can 
this fury of complication be assailed? How can 
this monstrous mechanism for wrecking a ship 
be fettered? How can its comings, its goings, 
its returns, its stops, its shocks be foreseen? 

15. Any one of these blows upon the sides 
may stave out the vessel. How divine its awful 
gyrations? One has to deal with a projectile 
which thinks, seems to possess ideas, and which 
changes its direction at each instant. How is 
the course of something which must be avoided 
to be stopped? The horrible cannon flings 
itself about, advances, recoils, strikes to the 
right, strikes to the left, flees, passes, discon- 
certs, ambushes, breaks down obstacles and 
crushes men like flies. 

16. The great danger of the situation is the 
mobility of its base. How is an inclined plane 
which has caprices to be combatted? The ship 
has imprisoned lightning which seeks tq escape. 
It is like thunder rolling above an earthqual^e. 
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17. In an instant the whole crew were on 
foot. The fault was the chief gunner's; he had 
forgotten to fix home the screw-nut of the 
mooring -chain, and had so badly shackled the 
four wheels of the carronade that the play given 
to the sole and frame had separated the plat- 
form, and ended by breaking the breeching. 
As a heavy wave struck the port, the carronade 
recoiled, burst its chain, and began to rush 
wildly about. 

18. At the moment when the lashings gave 
wayy the gunners were in the battery, occupied 
with such duties as sailors perform in expecta- 
tion of the command to clear for action. The 
carronade dashed into the knot of men and 
crushed four at the first blow ; then, flung back 
and shot out anew by the rolling, it cut a fifth 
poor fellow in two, glanced off to the larboard 
side, and struck a piece of the battery with such 
force as to unship it. 

19. Then arose the cry of distress which 
had been heard. The men rushed toward the 
ladder — the gun deck emptied in the twinkling 
of an eye. The enormous cannon was left alone. 
She was given up to herself. She was her own 
mistress and mistress of the vessel. She could 
do what she willed with both. This whole crew. 
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accustomed to laugh in battle, trembled now. 
It would be impossible to describe the universal 
terror. 

20. The captain and lieutenant, although 
they were both intrepid men, stopped at the 
head of the stairs and remained mute, pale, hes- 
itating, looking down on the deck. Some one 
pushed them aside and descended. It was the 
peasant. When he reached the foot of the lad- 
der, he stood still. 

21 . The cannon kept on its work of destruc- 
tion. It dashed itself frantically against the 
frame -work; the solid tie-beams resisted, but 
they creaked ominously under the assaults of 
this terrible club, which seemed endowed with 
appalling ubiquity, striking on every side at once. 
The vessel was shattered and the battery was 
being destroyed. The breaches multiplied and 
the corvette began to take in water. 

22. The peasant, who had descended to 
the gun -deck, looked like a form of stone. He 
stood motionless gazing sternly about upon the 
devastation. The cannon kept up its horrible 
fracas. The blows of the waves without res- 
ponded to the strokes of the cannon within. It 
was like two hammers alternating. Who will 
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check this mad monster? "Who can seize a 
flash of lightning or overthrow a thunderbolt? 
God only can aid in such a dire extremity. 

23. Suddenly a man with an iron bar in his 
hand springs into the midst of this inaccessible 
circus. This man was the captain of the gun, 
the author of this catastrophe, the gunner whose 
culpable negligence had caused the accident. 
He had seized a handspike in one fist and a 
tiller's rope with a noose in the other, and had 
jumped down into the gun -deck. Then a 
strange combat began. It was a titanic strife, 
the struggle of the gun against the gunner ; a 
battle between matter and intelligence ; a duel 
between the inanimate and the human. Livid, 
calm, tragic, rooted in the planks, he waited. 

24. At the instant when the gunner ap- 
proached to challenge the cannon, some chance 
fluctuation of the waves kept it for a moment 
imniovable, as if stupefied. ^'Come on," the 
man said, and it seemed to listen. Suddenly it 
darted upon him. The gunner avoided the 
shock. 

25. The struggle* began — a struggle un- 
heard of before. The fragile matching itself 
against the invulnerable. The thing of flesh 
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attacking the brazen bnite. A soul against 
blind force. The whole passed in ^half-light. 
It was like the indistinct vision of a miracle. 

26. The cannon seemed to have a soul 
filled with rage and hatred. This blindness ap- 
peared to have eyes. The monster had the air 
of watching the man. There was cunning in 
this mass and it chose its moment. It became a 
gigantic insect of metal having a will. Some- 
times this colossal grasshopper would strike the 
low ceiling of the gun -deck, fall back on its 
four wheels like a tiger upon his four claws, and 
dart anew on the man, who, supple, agile, adroit, 
would glide away like a snake from the reach of 
those lightning-like movements. He avoided 
the encounters, but the blows which he escaped 
fell upon the vessel and continued the havoc. 

27. An end of broken chain had twisted 
itself about the screw of the breech -button, and, 
hanging loose, whirled wildly about the gun and 
added to the danger of its blows. It was a whip 
of iron in a fist of brass. ^Nevertheless the man 
fought, creeping along the side, bar and rope in 
hand, but the cannon had the air of understand- 
ing and fled as if it perceived a snare. Formid- 
able, fearless, the man pursued it. 
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28. Such a duel could not last long. The 
gun paused and seemed to say, ^^Come, we 
must make an end 1 " It was the crisis, for the 
cannon seemed to have a furious premeditation. 
It sprang upon the gunner, but he jumped aside, 
and with a laugh, cried out, ^'Try again 1 '' In 
its fury it rushed back and forth, to right and 
left, breaking the vessel and hammering .the 
carronades. The gunner held his handspike in 
rest. The cannon seemed to perceive him, and 
without taking the trouble to turn itself, backed 
upon him with the quickness of an axe -stroke. 

29. Just at this crisis the peasant, until 
now immovable, made a spring more rapid than 
all those wild whirls. He seized a bale, and, at 
the risk of being crushed, succeeded in throwing 
it between the wheels of the carronade. The 
bale had the effect of a plug. A pebble may 
stop a log, — a tree -branch may turn an aval- 
anche. The gunner, seizing this terrible chance, 
plunged his iron bar between the spokias of a 
hind wheel. The cannon was stopped. It stag- 
gered. Using the iron -bar as a lever, the gun- 
ner rocked it to and fro until the heavy mass 
with a clang like a falling bell turned over. 
Rushing forward headlong, he passed the slip- 
ping noose of the tiller -rope about the bronze 
neck of the overthrown monster. 
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30. The duel was ended. The man had 
conquered. The ant had subdued the masto- 
don ; the pigmy had taken the thunderbolt pris- 
oner. The marines and sailors clapped their 
hands. The gunner saluted the peasant, "Sir, 
you have saved my life," but he ominously 
resumed his impassive attitude and did not 
reply. 

Spell and use in sentences: 

corvette' med'i tate lar'board 

car'ron ade ret ri bu'tioii u biq'ui ty 

cal'i'ber cy' clone dev as ta tion 

ref u gee fas'cin ate fra'cas 

fa nat'i cism sin'is ter ca tas'tro pbe 

f or'mi da ble gy ra'tions ciirpa ble 

su'per nat'ur al pro ject'ile ti tan'ic 

trans forms' screw-nut stu pe fied 

mon'ster mooring-cbain co los'sal 

Topical Review. 

Wbat is a corvette ? — a carronade ? What was the as- 
pect of the vessel? What accident happened? Describe 
the movements of the carronade? How was it finally 
brought under control? 



Dictation. 

And in the midst, fresh whistling through the scene, 
The lightsome fountain starts from out the green, 
Clear and compact ; till at its height o'er run, 
It shakes its loosening silver in the sun. 

Leigh Hunt (1784-1859). 
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XXII. THE SALE OF THE PET LAMB. 



Oh ! poverty is a weary thing, 'tis full of gi-ief and pain ; 
It boweth down the heart of man, and dulls his cunning 

brain; 
It maketh even the little child with heavy sighs complain ! 



II. 

The children of the rich man have not their bread to win : 
They hardly know how labor is the penalty of sin ; 
Even as the lilies of the field, they neither toil nor spin. 

ni. 

And year by year, as life wears on, no wants have they to 

bear; 
In all the luxury of the earth they have abundant share ; 
They walk among life's pleasant ways, and never know a 

care. 

The children of the poor man — though they be young, 

each one. 
Early in the morning rises up before the rising sun, 
And scarcely when the sun is set, their daily task is done. 



Few things have they to call their own, to fill their hearts 
with pride, — 

The sunshine of the summer's day, the fiowers on the high- 
way side, 

Or their own free companionship, on the healthy common 
wide. 
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VI. 

Hunger, and cold, and weariness, these are a frightful 

three ; 
But another curse there is beside, that darkens poverty: — 
It may not have one thing to love, how small soe'er it be. 

vn. 

A thousand flocks were on the hills — a thousand flocks and 

more, — 
Feeding in sunshine pleasantly, — they were the rich man's 

store ; 
There was the while, one little lamb, beside a cottage door: 

VIII. 

A little lamb that did lie down with the children 'neath the 

tree ; 
That ate, meek creature, from their hands, and nestled to 

their knee ; 
That had a place within their hearts as one of the family. 

IX. 

But want, even as an armed man, came down upon their 

shed. 
The father labored all day long, that his children might be 

fed; 
And, one by one, their household things, were sold to buy 

them bread. 



That father, with a downcast eye, upon his threshold 

stood. 
Gaunt poverty each pleasant thought had in his heart sub^ 

dued ; 
'*What is the creature's life to us? " said he, " 'twill buy iB 

food! 
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XI. 

**Ay, though the children weep all day, and with down- 
drooping head 

Each does his small craft mournfully ! — the hungry must be 
fed; 

And that which has a price to bring, must go, to buy us 
bread!" 

XII. 

It went — oh ! pwiing has a pang the hardest heart to wring, 
But the tender soul of a little child with fervent love doth 

cling, 
With love that hath no feignings false, unto each gentle 

thing ! 

XIII. 

Therefore most sorrowful it was those children small to see. 
Most sorrowful to hear them plead for their pet so pite- 

ously ;— 
' 'Oh ! mother dear, it loveth us ; and what beside have we ? 

XIV. 

"Let's take him to the broad, green hills," in his impotent 

despair, 
Said one strong boy, "let's take him off, the hills are wide 

and fair ; 
I know a little hiding-place, and we will keep him there!" 



'Twas vain! — they took the little lamb and straightway tied 
him down, 

With a strong cord they tied him fast; — and o'er the com- 
mon brown, 

And o'er the hot and flinty roads, they took him to the 
town. 
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XVI. 

The little children through that day, and throughout all the 

morrow 
From everything about the house a mournful thought did 

borrow ; 
The very bread they had to eat was food unto their sorrow ! 

XVII. 

Oh! poverty is a weary thing, 'tis full of grief and pain ; 
It keepeth down the soul of man, as with an iron chain ; 
It maketh even the little child with heavy sighs complain I 

Maky Howitt. 



Spell and use in sentences: 

lil'ies pit'e ous im'po tent 

lux'u ry health'y de spair' 

feign'ing hiin'gry flint'y 

Topical Review. 

What is poverty? What are riches? What is poverty's 
darkest curse ? What became of the pet lamb ? How many 
things we all have ! 



Dictation. 

The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 

And look for the sleepers around us to rise ! 

The second to Faith which insures it fulfilled ; 

And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 

Who bequeathed us them both when he rose to the skies. 

He{13ert Knowles (1798-1817). 
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XXIII. THE MERCHANT'S DREAM. 



1. Alger on was a merchant. All through 
a long summer day he had been engaged among 
boxes, bales and packages; or poring over 
accounts current ; or musing over new adven- 
tures. When night came, he retired to his quiet 
chamber and refreshed his wearied mind with 
music and books. Poetry, and the harmony of 
sweet sounds, elevated his sentiments, and 
caused him to think, as he had often before 
thought, of the emptiness and vanity of mere 
earthly pursuits. 

2. ^'In what," said he, ^^am I wasting my 
time? Is there any thing in the dull round of 
mercantile life to satisfy an immortal spirit? 
What true congeniality is there between the 
highly gifted soul and bales of cotton or pieces 
of silk? Between the human mind and the dull, 
insensible objects of trade? Nothing ! N^oth- 
ing 1 How sadly do we waste our lives in the 
mere pursuit of gold ! And after the glittering 
earth is gained, are we any happier? I think 
not. The lover of truth — the wise, contempla- 
tive hermit in his cell — is more a man than 
Algeron !" 
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3. Thus mused the merchant, and thus he 
gave utterance to his thoughts — sighing as he 
closed each sentence. The book that he loved 
was put aside — the instrument from which his 
skillful hand drew eloquent music, lay hushed 
upon a table. He was unhappy. He had. 
remained thus for some time, when the door of 
his room opened and a beautiful being entered 
and stood before him. Her countenance was 
calm and elevated, yet full of sweet benevolence. 

4. For a moment she looked at the unhap- 
py merchant, then extending her hand, she 
said: '^Algeron, I have heard your complaints. 
Come with me, and look around with a broader 
intelligence.'' 

5. As she spoke, she laid her finger upon 
the eyes of the young man. Arising, he found 
himself in the open air, walking by the side of 
his strange conductor, along a path that led to 
a small cottage. Into this they entered. It 
was a very humble abode, but peace and con- 
tentment were dwellers in the breasts of its sim- 
ple-minded occupants, an aged female and a 
little girl. Both were engaged with reels of a 
curious and somewhat complicated construction ; 
and both sang cheerily at their work. 
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6. A basin of cocoons on the floor by each 
of the reels told Algeron the true nature of 
their employment. A small basket of fine and 
smoothly reeled spools were upon a table. 
While the merchant still looked on, a man 
entered, and after bargaining for the reeled silk, 
paid down the price and carried it away. A few 
minutes after, the owner of the cottage came in. 
He asked for his rent, and it was given to him. 
Then he retired. Shortly after, a dealer in pro- 
visions stopped at the humble dwelling, and lib- 
erally supplied the wants of its occupants. He 
received his pay, and drove off, singing gayly, 
while the old woman and the child looked con- 
tented and happy. 

7. ^'Come,'' said his conductor, and Alger- 
on left the cottage. The scene had changed. 
He was no longer in the open country, but sur- 
rounded by small houses. It was a village. 
Along the streets of this they walked for some 
time, until they came to a store, which they 
entered. Standing beside the counter was the 
same man who had bought the cottagers' silk. 
He had many parcels, which he had collected 
from many cottages ; and now he was passing 
them over to the storekeeper, who was as ready 
to buy as he was to sell. 

7 
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8. ^'Another link in the great chain," re- 
marked the mysterious companion significantly. 
*'See how they depend, the one upon the other. 
Can the hermit in his cell, idly musing about 
truths that will not abide, thus serve his fel- 
lows? Is his life more excellent, more honorable, 
more in accordance with the high endowments 
of the soul, than the life of him who engages in 
those employments by which all are benefited?" 

9. Algeron felt that new light was break- 
ing in upon him. But as yet he saw dimly. 
''Look up," continued his companion, ''and 
see yet another link." The merchant raised his 
eyes. The scene had again changed. The vil- 
lage had become a large town, with ranges of 
tall buildings, in which busy hands threw the 
shuttle, weaving into beautiful fabrics of various 
patterns the humble fibres gathered from hun- 
dreds of cottages, farm-houses and cocooner- 
ies in all regions roundabout. Through these 
he wandered with his guide. Here was one 
tending a loom, there another folding, arrang- 
ing, or packing into cases the products thereof; 
and at the head of all was the manufacturer 
himself. 

10. "Is his a useless life?" asked the guide. 
"Is he wasting the high endowments of an im- 
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mortal mind in thus devoting himself to the 
office of gathering in the raw material and repro- 
ducing it again as an article of comfort and lux- 
ury? But see ! Another has presented himself. 
It is the merchant. He has come to receive 
from this man the products of his looms, and 
send them over the world, that all may receive 
and enjoy them. Are his energies wasted? 
No, Algeron ! If the merchant were not to 
engage in trade, the manufacturer could not get 
his goods to market, and would no longer afford 
the means of subsistence that he now does to 
hundreds and thousands who produce the raw 
material. Without him, millions who receive 
the blessings furnished by nature and art in 
places remote from their city or country, would 
be deprived of many comforts, of many delights. 

11. The agriculturist, the manufacturer, 
the merchant, the artisan — all who are engaged 
in the various callings that minister to the wants, 
the comforts and the luxuries of life, are hon- 
orably employed. Society m all its parts is 
held together by mutual interests. A chain of 
dependencies binds the whole world together. 
Sever a single link, and you affect the whole. 
Look below you. As a merchant, your position 
is intermediate between the producer and the 
consumer. See how many hundreds are blessed 
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with the reception of nature's rich benefits 
through your means. Could this take place, if 
you sought only after abstract truth, in idle, 
dreamy musings?- Cease, then, to chafe your- 
self by fallacious reasonings. Rather learn to 
feel delight in the consciousness tlTat you are the 
means of diffusing around you many blessings. 
Think not of the gold you are to gain, as the 
end of your activity ; for so far as you do this, 
you will lose the true benefits that may be de- 
rived from pursuing with diligence your calling 
in life — that for which, by education, you are 
best qualified — and into which your inclination 
leads you." 

12. ^^I see it all now, clear as a sunbeam,'' 
Algeron said, with a sudden enthusiasm, as light 
broke strongly into his mind. The sound of 
his own voice startled him with its strangeness. 
For a moment he seemed the center of a whirl- 
ing sphere. Then all grew calm, and he found 
himself sitting alone in his chamber. 

13. ^'Can all this have been but a dream?" 
he murmured thoughtfully. "l^o\ no 1 it is 
more than a dream. I have not been taught by a 
mere phantom of the imagination, but by Truth 
herself, beautiful Truth. Her lovely counten- 
ance I shall never forget, and her words shall 
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rest in my heart like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver. Henceforth I look upon hfe with a 
purified vision. I^othing is mean, nothing is 
unworthy of pursuit that ministers to the good 
of society. On this rock I rest my feet. Here 
I stand upon solid ground." 

14. From that time, Algeron pursued his 
business as a merchant with renewed activity. 
The thought that he was ministering, in his 
sphere, to the good of all around him, was a 
happy thought. It cheered him on in every 
adventure, and brought to his mind, in the hour 
of retirement, a sweet peace, such as he had 
never before known. Fully did he prove that 
the consciousness of doing good to others brings 
with it the purest delights. 

T. S. Arthur (1809-1885). 

Spell and use in sentences : 

ad ven'tures coun'te nance fal la'cious 

mer'can tile oc'cu pants en thu'si asm 

con ge'ni al i ty com'pli cat ed con'scious ness 

con tem'pla tive mys te'ri ous in cli na'tion 

Topical Review. 

How did the merchant employ his leisure hours? 
What made him unhappy? What was the beautiful being 
that stood before him ? Whither was he led ? What did 
he see in the cottage ? — in a store ? — in the city ? Explain 
how one man depends upon another. 
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XXIV. A SANITARY MESSAGE. 



Last night, above the whistling wind, 

I heanl the welcome rain — 
A fusillade upon the roof, 

A tattoo on the pane : 
The key-hole piped ; the chimney-top 

A warlike trumpet blew ; 
Yet, mingling with these sounds of strife, 

A softer voice stole through. 

II. 

"Give thanks, O brothers," said the voice, 

"That He that sent the rains, 
Hath spared your fields the purple dew 

That drips from patriot veins : 
I've seen the grass on eastern graves 

In brighter verdure rise ; 
But oh ! the rain that gave it life 

Sprang first from human eyes. 



"I come to wash away no stain 

Upon your wasted lea ; 
I raise no banners save the ones 

The forests raise to me : 
Upon the mountain-side, where Spring 

Her farthest picket sets, 
My reveille awakes a host . 

Of grassy bayonets. 

IV. 

"I visit every humble roof; 

I mingle with the low ; 
Only upon the highest peaks 

My blessings fall in snow ; 
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Until in tricklings of the stream, 
And drainings of the lea, 

My unspent bounty comes at last 
To mingle with the sea." 



And thus all night, above the wind, 

I heard the welcome rain — 
A fusillade upon the roof, 

A tattoo on the pane : 
The key-hole piped ; the chimney-top 

A warlike trumpet blew ; 
But mingling with these sounds of strife. 

This hymn of peace stole through. 

Francis Bret Harte (1803- 
Spell and use in sentences: 



whist'ling 


rev'eil le 


tat tocT 


fu'sil lade 


bay'o nets 


trick'lings 


ver'dure 


min'gle 


drain'ings 



Topical Review. 
Describe the falling of the rain. What did the rain say ? 



Dictation. 

Deeper, deeper, let us toil 
In the mines of knowledge ; 

Nature's wealth and learning's spoil. 
Win from school and college ; 

Delve we there for richer gems 

Than the stars of diadems. 



James Montgomery (1771-1854). 
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XXV. ORTHOEPY. 



The consonants w, 1, r and y are called semi-vowels, 
because they are intermediate between vowels and conso- 
nants. W and y are coalescents ; 1 and r are trills. W is a 
very close 6b, while y is a very close e. If the sound 6b is 
blended with e, the word we results ; if e is blendid with oo, 
the word you results. From blending a and i with 6b, the 
diphthongs ow and u are formed. By blending d, t, z and 
s with y, the consonants J, ch, zh and sh are formed. Thus : 
dy=:j in soldier; ty = ch in question; zy = zh in osier, and 
sh = sy in mission. 

All speakers do not separate d, t, z and s from the y 
following them, because it requires very careful articula- 
tion to do so. Soljer is sold-yer, questyun is queschun, 
ozyer is ozher, and natyun is nashun. Thus very many 
words in our language seem to be anomalous in spelling, 
but can be best explained by considering si, ti, ce, ci, etc. 
as semi- consonant diphthongs. 

Phonic Drill, No. 6. 

Sound each element of the words wise, when, judge, 
wine, York, nation, azure, position, christian, hue, nature, 
admixtion. 



Dictation. 



Be prudent and the shore in prospect keep ! ' 
In a weak boat trust not the deep ; 
Placed beneath envy — above envying rise ; 
Pity great men — great things despise. 

Abraham Cowley (1594-1666). 
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XXVI. THE LAST MAN. 



I. 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom — 

The sun himself must die, 
Before this mortal shall assume 

Its immortality ! 
I saw a vision in my sleep, 
That gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adown the gulf of time ! 
I saw the last of human mould 
That shall creation's death behold, 

As Adam saw her prime ! 

II. 

The sun's eye had a sickly glare, 

The earth with age was wan ; 
The skeletons of nations were 

Around that lonely man ! 
Some had expired in fight — the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands — 

In plague and famine some : 
Earth's cities had no sound or tread, 
And ships were drifting with the dead 

To shores where all was dumb ! 

ni. 

Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood, 

With dauntless words and high. 
That shook the sere leaves from the wood, 

As if a storm passed by ; 
Saying: 'We are twins in death, proud sun; 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

'Tis mercy bids thee go. 
For thou, ten thousand thousand years, 
Hast seen the tide of human tears. 

That shall no longer flow. 
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IV. 

"This spirit shall return to Him 

That gave its heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim. 

When thou thyself art dark ! 
No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

By Him recalled to breath, 
Who captive led captivity, 
Who robbed the grave of victory, 

And took the sting from death I ' ' 

Thomas Campbell. 



Spell and use in sentences: 




im mor tal'i ty plague 


spark 


skel'e tons fam'ine 


bliss 


daunt'less sere 


cap tiv'i ty 



Topical Review. 

What did the poet see in vision? What difference is 
there between the man and the sun ? 



Dictation. 



The more we live, more brief appear 

Our life's succeeding stages: 
A day to childhood seems a year, 

And years Hke passing ages. 
Heaven gives our years of fading strength 

Indemnifying fleetness; 
And those of youth a seeming length 

Proportioned to their sweetness. 

Thomas Campbell (1777-1844). 
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XXVII. BIRDS. 



1. Birds are vertebrate animals clothed with 
feathers and having wings. Birds have warm 
blood, while fishes and reptiles have cold blood. 
They inhabit the air and some of them migrate 
from clime to clime. 

2. The body of a bird is inclined before its 
feet and its toes are spread out to afford a broad 
support. The neck is very long and flexible so 
that it can touch all parts of its body with its 
bill. The trunk is firmly joined together to 
give a good support to the wings and legs. 
Two bony braces keep the wings apart. 

3. The wing of a bird is made up of three 
sections. The first section consists of the part 
including wrist, hand and fingers; the second 
part, of the forearm ; and the third part, of the 
arm. In order to present a great surface to the 
air, the wings are furnished throughout their 
whole length with a range of quills. The 
largest and firmest quills are attached to the 
first part. 

4. Ranges of shorter feathers cover the 
base of the quills above and below and are called 
coverts. The bony part of the tail is short but 
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has a range of long quills with upper and lower 
coverts, which serve both for ornament and for 
sustaining the animal in the air. 

5. The quills and feathers each consist of 
the shaft and the vane. The shaft is a hollow 
cylinder, while the vane consists of laminae, 
connected by minute barbs along their edges. 
This renders the feather jBrm to resist the air. 
The downy feathers do not have barbs to unite 
their laminae. 

6. The feathers of birds do not grow over 
the entire surface of their bodies, but are 
arranged in rows and patches with bare spaces 
between. These bare spaces are different in 
different kinds of birds. 

7. The foot of a bird consists of three toes 
m front and a thumb behind. The thumb has 
two joints, the inner toe has three joints, the 
middle one has four and the outer one, five. 
There are muscles reaching the whole length of 
the leg, which, when the bird settles down, 
bends the toes so that the bird rests in safety. 

8. The plumage of birds is made water- 
proof by means of the oil by which they dress 
their feathers. This oil is furnished by a gland 
at the hind part of the body. 
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9. Birds moult their feathers twice a year. 
In some birds the winter plumage differs from 
that of summer. Generally the plumage of 
the mal^ is more brilliant than that of the female, 
and the plumage of the young resembles that of 
the adult female. When the adult male and 
female are of the same color, their young have 
colors peculiar to themselves. 

10. The brain of birds is very large in com- 
parison with their size. The eyes are made so 
that the bird can distinguish objects whether 
near or remote. The ear is simple. Only noc- 
turnal birds, like the owl, have the external 
conch. 

11. Birds build nests and lay eggs, and sit 
upon them to hatch their young. The young 
bird has a horny point at the end of its bill, 
with which it breaks the shell. This falls off 
a few days after it is hatched. 

12. All birds of the same kind build alike, 
and of the same kind of material in a given 
locality. They are industrious and show great 
skill. Birds anticipate changes in the weather, 
and birds of passage seek sunny climes in winter 
but return to their old homes as summer comes 
again. 
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13. A bird lives about ten times as long as 
it takes it to come to its full growth. Domes- 
tic fowls live to the age of twenty years ; par- 
rots, thirty years; geese, fifty years; while 
swans, ravens and eagles live a century. 

14. There are seven orders of birds. The 
birds which capture other animals for food are 
called Birds of Prey, and include vultures, buz- 
zards, eagles, hawks, falcons and owls. The 
condor is the largest of all the Birds of Prey, 
being four feet long and having a spread of 
wing from nine to thirteen feet. 

15. Climbing birds have their outer anteri- 
or toe turned backw^ards. This order of birds 
includes paiTots, toucons, trogons, cuckoos, and 
woodpeckers which drill holes in trees in which 
they make their nests. Did you ever hear these 
birds hammering? 

16. The third order is the Perchers. They 
can turn their hind toe around so that they seem 
to have four front toes. This order includes 
humming-birds, swallows, whipporwills, pewees, 
thrushes, fly-catchers, bluebirds, wrens, war- 
blers, finches, sparrows, robins, blackbirds, 
larks, orioles, starlings, crows, ravens, jays and 
other allied birds. 
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17. The Scratchers have heavy bodies, short 
wings, stout legs and large tails. They are 
social birds and feed upon nuts, berries, buds 
and grains. They comprise doves, pigeons, 
pheasants, wild-turkeys, peacocks, guinea- 
fowls, the domestic 6ock, grouse, prairie chick- 
en, ptarmigans, partridges and quails. 

18. Runners are birds of great size with 
long necks and legs and dwarf wings. The 
ostrich, rhea and cassowary belong to the 
runners. The ostrich is so swift a runner that 
no animal can overtake it. It is from six to 
eight feet high and its eggs weigh three pounds. 
The great bustard is the largest bird of Europe. 

19. The Waders have veiy long necks and 
live near the water or upon marshes. Cranes, 
herons, bitterns, stprks, curlews, flamingos, 
plovers, turnstones, avosets, snipes, rails and 
coots are of this class. The ibis is a wader and 
is very fond of crawfish, which, in dry weather, 
burrows three or four feet, just deep enough to 
reach the damp earth. The ibis approaches the 
hole of the crawfish, drops in pieces of earth, 
and then retires a step or so. The crawfish 
removes the earth, but as soon as it comes to 
the entrance of its burrow, the ibis seizes it. 
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20. Swimmers have webbed toes. They 
swim well and most of them dive freely. They 
comprise ducks, swans, geese, teals, petrels, 
gulls, pelicans, cormorants, albatrosses, loons, 
auks and puffins. The eider duck is an expert 
diver and goes down eight or ten fathoms. 
Eider-down is obtained from the nest of this 
bird, the birds having plucked the down from 
their breasts to place around their eggs. 

Spell and use in sentences: 

ver'te brate lam'i nae an te'ri or 

flex'i ble raus'cles ptar'mi gans 

cov'erts noc turn'al al lied' 

Topical Review. 

What is a bird ? Describe the body of a bird ? Of 
how many sections does the wing consist? What are quills? 
— coverts? Describe a feather. Describe the foot of a 
bird. How does a bird make its feathers waterproof? 
How long do birds live ? Name seven birds which are types 
of the seven classes (eagle, woodpecker, swallow, chicken, 
ostrich, crane and duck). How do these birds differ. 



Dictation. 
O happy country life ! pure like its air ; 
Free from the rage of pride, the pangs of care. 
Here happy souls lie bathed in soft content, 
And are at once secure and innocent. 

Sir George McKenzie (1636-1679). 
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XXVIII. HOHENLINDEN. 



On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless^lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 



II. 



But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 



III. 



By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade. 
And furious every charger neighed. 
To join the dreadful revelry. 



IV. 



Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 



But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

VI. 

'Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy . 

8 
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VII. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave I 
Wave, Munich I all thy banners wave. 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 

vni. • 

Few, few shall part where many meet I 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulcher. 

Thomas Casipbell. 

Spell and use in sentences: 

Lin'den scen'er y stain'ed 

i'ger rev'el ry chiv'al ry 

Topical Review. 

By whom was the battle of Hohenlinden fought? 
When was it fought? Where is Hohenlinden? 



Dictation. 



O'er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ? 
Love, Hope and Patience, these must be thy graces. 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
For as old Atlas on his shoulder places 
Heaven's starry globe, and there sustains it, so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of education — Patience, Love and Hope. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834). 
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XXIX. THE BATTLE OF BALAKLAVA. 



1. ]N^ever did the painter's eye rest on a 
more beautiful scene than I beheld from the 
ridge. The fleecy vapors still hung around the 
mountain -tops and mingled with the ascending 
volumes of smoke. The patch of sea sparkled 
in the rays of the morning sun, but its light 
was eclipsed by the flashes which gleamed from 
the masses of armed men below. 

2. Looking to the left towards the gorge, 
we beheld six compact masses of Russian infan- 
try, which had just debouched from the moun- 
tain-passes near the Tchernaya, and were 
slowly advancing with solemn stateliness up the 
valley. Immediately in their front was a regu- 
lar line of artillery at least twenty pieces strong. 
Two batteries of light guns were already a mile 
in advance of them and were playing with ener- 
gy on the redoubts from which feeble puffs of 
smoke came at long intervals. Behind these 
guns, in front of the infantry, were enormous 
bodies of cavalry. 
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3. The cavalry were in six compact squares, 
three on each flank, moving down en echelon * 
towards us, and the valley was lit up with the 
blaze of their sabres, lance -points and gay 
accoutrements. In their front, and extending 
along the intervals between each battery of 
guns, were clouds of mounted skirmishers, 
wheeling and whirling in the front of their 
march like autumn leaves tossed by the wind. 

4. The Zouaves close to us were lying like 
tigers at the spring, with rifles ready in hand, 
hidden chin -deep by the earthworks which ran 
along the line of these ridges in our rear ; but 
the quick-eyed Russians were maneuvering on 
the other side of the valley and did not expose 
their columns to attack. Below we could see 
the Turkish gunners in the redoubts, all in con- 
fusion as the shells burst over them. The Rus- 
sians capture redoubt after redoubt, turning the 
guns of one redoubt on the other, routing the 
Turks who flee toward the town. The solid 
column of cavalry opens like a fan, and resolves 

Note: — * En echelon^ a military movement by which the 
front of a line is advanced or changed. 
New line : 



Old line: 
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itself into a long spray of skirmishers. The line 
laps the Turks, steel flashes in the air, and 
down go the poor Moslem quivering on the 
plain, split through fez and musket-guard to 
the chin and breast -belt. 

5. At that moment the English cavalry- 
were formed in glittering masses, the Light 
Brigade in advance and the Heavy Brigade in 
reserve. The Highlanders were drawn up in 
line covering the approach to Balaklava. The 
Turks who escaped check their flight and form 
in companies on the flanks of the Highlanders. 

6. As the Russian cavalry on the left of 
their line crown the hill across the valley, they 
perceive the Highlanders drawn up half-a-mile 
away awaiting their approach. They halt, and 
squadron after squadron flies up from the rear 
until some 1500 lancers, dragoons and hussars 
form a compact body along the ridge. Then 
they move en echelon in two bodies with a third 
in reserve. They draw breath for a moment 
and then in one grand line dash at the High-' 
landers. The ground flies beneath their horses' 
feet, and gathering speed, they rush on towards 
that thin red streak topped with a line of steel. 
As they come within six hundred yards down 
goes the line of steel and out rings a rolling 
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volley of musketry. But the Russians rush 
onward through smoke with the whole force of 
horse and man to within 150 yards, when 
another volley flashes from the leveled rifles 
carrying death and terror into the Eussian ranks, 
who wheel about, open ranks right and left, 
and fly back with the utmost speed. 

7. Concealed by a hill, the English cavalry 
are drawn up in two lines, while another body 
of Russian cavalry are advancing at an easy 
gallop towards the brow of the hill. The 
instant the Russians came in sight, the British 
trumpets gave out the warning blast. The 
Russians, overlapping the British cavalry and 
formed in two lines each three times as deep, 
advanced down the hill at a slow canter, which 
they changed to a trot and at last nearly halted. 
The trumpets rang out again and the British 
cavalry rush at the center of the Russians with 
cheer and shout. As lightning flashes through 
a cloud, so they pierce through the dark masses 
of Russians. There was a clash of steel and a 
light play of sword- blades and the assailants 
disappear in the midst of the shaken and quiv- 
ering columns. 

8. They emerge and dash on with dimin- 
ished numbers against the second line which is 
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advancing against them as fast as it can, to 
retrieve the fortune of the charge. It was a ter- 
rible moment. With unabated fire, the noble 
hearts dashed at their enemy. By sheer steel 
and sheer courage the British were winning 
their desperate way through the enemy's squad- 
rons, when, with irresistible force, like one bolt 
from a bow, the second line of British cavalry 
rushed at the remnants of the first line of Rus- 
sians and went through it as though it were 
made of pasteboard, and, dashing on the second 
line of Russians, put them to utter rout. 

9. It was only five minutes and the Rus- 
sian cavalry were flying with all speed. Just 
at this juncture a disastrous scene followed this 
triumph. The redoubts taken from the Turks 
are to be regained. The Light Brigade was 
ordered into action. As they rushed towards 
the front, the Russians opened on them with 
volleys of musketry and rifles. They swept 
proudly past, glittering in the morning sun in 
all the pride and splendor of war. They ad- 
vanced in two lines quickening their pace as 
they closed towards the enemy. A more fear- 
ful spectacle was never witnessed. At 1200 
yards thirty iron mouths belched forth a flood 
of smoke and flame through which hissed the 
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deadly balls. With diminished ranks, thinned 
by those thirty guns, with a halo of flashing 
steel above their heads, and with a cheer which 
was many a noble fellow's death cry, they flew 
into the smoke of the batteries. With flashing 
sabres they dashed between the guns, cutting 
down the gunners as they stood. 

10. After breaking through a column of 
Russian infantry and scattering them like chaff, 
and cutting their way through a body of Rus- 
sian lancers, they retreated, but a flank fire 
from a Russian battery swept them down. The 
Heavy Brigade covered the retreat of the 
miserable remnants of that band of heroes. 
Alfred Tp:nnyso^ has immortalized this action 
in his "Charge of the Light Brigade. '^'^ 

William Howard Russell. 





Spell 


and use in sentences 


i: 


e clipsed' 




cav'al ry 


mus'ket-guard 


de bouched' 




ac cou'tre inents 


Bal'a kla va 


ar til'ler y 




Ekir'mish ers 


lan'cers 


bat'ter ies 




ma neu'ver ing 


dra goons' 


re doubts' 




fez 


huz zars' 



Topical Review. 

The Battle of Balaklava was fought during the Crime'an 
War, Oct. 25, 1854; the English, French and Turks 
being arrayed against the Russians. Describe the advance 
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of the Russians. What success do they meet? What is 
meant by en echelon? Who were the "long red line tipped 
with steel?" What success had the British cavalry? 
Describe the attack by the Light Brigade. 



XXX. CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 



Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred. 
''Charge!" was the captain's cry; 
Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs not to make reply. 
Theirs but to do and die ; 
Into the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred. 



Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon in front of them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well , 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 

Rode the six hundred. 



Flashed all their sabers bare, 
Flashed all at once in air. 
Sabring the gunners there. 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered : 
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Plunged in the battery smoke, 
Fiercely the line they broke ; 
Strong was the saber stroke ; 
Making an army reel 
Shaken and sundered; 
Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the six hundred. 

IV. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
They that had struck so well, 
Rode through the jaws of Death, 
Up from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them. 

Left of six hundred. 



Honor the brave and bold ! 
Long shall the tale be told, 
Yea, when our babes are old — 

How they rode onward. 
When can their glory fade ? 
O the wild charge they made. 

Noble six hundred ! 

Alfred Tennyson (1809-1892). 

Spell and use in sentences: 

league flashed thiin'dered 

stormed vol'leyed siin'dered 

Topical Review. 

Explain the poem from events in the battle which it 
celebrates. 
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XXXI. THE MIGRATIONS OF ANIMALS. 



1. Many animals, under an irresistible im- 
pulse, quit their habitual dwelling places and 
direct their way to distant regions. If early all 
classes of the animal kingdom make such migra- 
tions at stated periods ; at other times, however, 
they occur suddenly and astonish the inhabit- 
ants of the countries which they invade by 
bringing devastation, famine and death. 

2. Violence sometimes compels legions of 
animals to quit their native abodes. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone found various kinds of game in such 
vast numbers in Central Africa that one kind 
crowded the other, the stronger ones forcing 
the weaker ones to emigrate. 

3. Animals disappear as civilization ad- 
vances. The mammoth was known in Yirginia 
by the Indians, and large animals which once 
found shelter in Gaul have disappeared. Only 
the crumbling bones of the wild animals which 
our sturdy forefathers hunted, are now found. 
The bison is rapidly disappearing from the 
western prairies. 
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4. Animals which migrate periodically 
observe much order and foresight. Instructed 
by an experience from which all profit, they 
perform their journeys with an astonishing de- 
gree of order. 

5. The arrangement observed by wild geese 
in traversing the air shows that they possess a 
certain power of mental combination. They are 
placed one behind the other in two long" oblique 
lines. These lines form an acute angle in front, 
which is the most suitable form for cleaving the 
air. As the leader of the phalanx is placed in 
the apex of the angle, he has to exert himself 
more than the others, just as it is more difficult 
to plow the first furrow. As soon as this leader 
is fatigued, he drops behind and takes the last 
place in either wing, while another takes his 
place. How many of you have seen the leader 
of wild geese do this? 

, 6. When a flock of wild geese, worn out 
by fatigue, alight to rest, they place outlying 
sentinels, with watchful ear and keen lookout, 
who carefully scan the environs and give the 
alarm to the whole camp. Whenever a hunter 
approaches, before he comes within gun-shot, 
these vigilant sentries raise their necks and beat 
their wings in warning, and theii with a low 
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cry, they take wing and are followed by the 
whole troop of emigrants. 

7. The Processionary Bombyx observes a 
remarkable degree of order. "When the troop 
issues from the lair or sack in which the whole 
family have been sheltered in a mass, one cater- 
pillar marches at the head, followed by regular 
squadrons of two, three, four, five, and so on, 
marching in regular order, one after the other. 




Their files, which sometimes stretch out to a 
width of thirty or forty feet, make numerous 
windings over downs and roads, imitating the 
order of a procession in their movement. The 
hairs which cover these caterpillars become de- 
tached during their evolutions, and it is exceed- 
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ingly dangerous to inhale them. Hence it is 
necessary to let this dangerous cohort alone, for 
neither man nor animal can disturb their march 
without being severely punished ; for as soon as 
a hair enters the lungs, a most obstinate and 
distressing cough ensues, which goes to the 
verge of suffocation. 

8. Usually the imperious, irresistible desire 
to migrate takes place only in animals in the 
full flush of strength ; but the opposite is true 
of certain young creatures just hatched. The 
progeny of eels, the mysterious origin of 
which is not yet unraveled, pass up our rivers 
in spring-time in such compact swarms, that all 
the travelers seem to touch each other. In the 
Seine these young eels form a band a yard wide 
and take nearly a week to pass Rouen, after 
which they suddenly disappear without leaving 
a trace. At Caen they fish for them by torch- 
light, and they are sold in the market for food, 
a pound of the fry containing 1800 little eels. 

9. The migration of the buffalo is a most 
imposing spectacle. When the irresistible im- 
pulse seizes this animal, one of these savage 
mammals constitutes himself chief of the emi- 
grating troop. His roars resound over the 
plains and he soon gathers around him a formid- 
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able troop ready to follow him across the desert. 
At the opportune moment this leader shakes his 
mane, which hangs from every part over his 
eyes and curling horns, salutes the setting sun 
by lowering his head and lifting up his back 
like a mountain, utters from his deep breast a 
dull sound which is the signal for departure, 
and then all at once plunges on followed by the 
multitude which roar lovingly after him. These 
animals are found in herds of from twenty to one 
thousand. The buffalo is the largest quadruped 
in America, is naturally timid, but when wounded 
by the hunter, is furious and formidable. 

10. Squirrels are less noisy and more inge- 
nious in their migrations, and encounter a thous- 
and chances to establish themselves far from 
their natal soil. When a river checks their 
passage, each member of the wandering family 
transforms some fragment of wood or bark 
into a raft, displays its large tail to the wind, 
and the little living flotilla, carried by the 
breath of the zephyr, thus reaches the opposite 
shore. But if the wind becomes stronger, both 
ship and pilot is overturned, and the shipwreck 
of three or four thousand little barks brings an 
influx of wealth to the people who gather up 
their bodies as food. 
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11. Lemmings, which are little mouse-like 
animals inhabiting the northern regions of both 
continents, are celebrated for their occasional 
extensive migrations. At a certain period of 
the year these adventurers, urged by a mysteri- 
ous instinct, descend from the mountains in 
troops so numerous as to cover the face of the 
land with a compact moving army. Advancing 
without halt or pause, neither rivers, lakes, nor 
arms of the sea check them. 

12. Astonished at the sudden irruption of 
these innumerable legions of rodents which dev- 
astate everything in their path, the rude inhab- 
itants of the North believed that they were a 
plague fallen from heaven. Animated by an 
unwonted courage, they advance in a straight 
line and defend themselves against every one 
who attacks them. When the departure coin- 
cides with the birth of the young, maternal love 
effects prodigies and each mother takes one 
in her mouth and carries another on her back. 

13. Birds display prodigious power and 
instinct. Without guide or compass these 
winged travelers transport themselves from the 
polar to the tropical regions, the cranes passing 
the summer on the stormy strands of Scandina- 
via and the winter amid the ruins of the palaces 
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of the Pharaohs. The mechanism of birds is 
admirably suited to aid their rapid flight. 
Their aerial oars, moved by muscles of extraor- 
dinary power, easily adapt themselves to all the 
hazards of their peregrinations through the ele- 
vated regions of the air. The slight frame of a 
bird surpasses in strength the ponderous engines 
which glide along our railroads. Its delicate 
vessels and fibres work and resist with more 
energy than our heavy wheel -work and cast- 
iron tubes. In one is seen the finger of God 
and in the other only the genius of man ! 

14. The sea-mews nestle on the rocks of 
Barbadoes and take a daily journey of 400 
miles to amuse themselves, and seek their food 
on a distant island. To swallows flight is so 
easy that they make a sport of it. Air rarified 
by the warmth of the body penetrates into all 
its cavities and even into the interior of the 
bones, rendering it specifically lighter than air, 
and thus a passive force assists their suspension 
in the plains of the atmosphere. In their adven- 
turous excursions, birds follow their track uner- 
ringly, guided by sensations of an unknown 
nature and extreme delicacy. Historians relate 
that vultures from both Asia and Africa were 
attracted to Pharsalia after that battle. 
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15. The mysterious emigration of swal- 
lows has particularly occupied the attention of 
observers. As these birds in Autumn seek their 
prey in the fens into which they plunge, it was 
for a long time believed that they buried them- 
selves in the mud, only to issue again with the 
return of the spring warmth. But naturalists 
have proved this statement untrue and have 
also proved that swallows betake themselves to 
the tropics during the cold season. When an 
HTesistible impulse seizes them, they assemble 
and cross the sea in troops. In summer the 
swallow builds its nest under the sumptuous 
cornices of our palaces, and in winter it inhabits 
the huts of tropical dwellers. A pair of swal- 
lows were known to return to the same nest for 
eighteen successive yeai-s I 

16. In Autumn passenger pigeons fly north 
along the Appalachians for mast. They tra-^ 
verse the forests in such compact masses that 
they cast a long track of shadows on the 
ground. Their serried columns extend over 
such a space that the eye cannot take in the full 
extent of it. As pigeons fly a mile a minute, 
and it often takes three hours to pass a given 
point, a single column is often 180 miles long ! 
These immense hosts never travel by night, but 
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as soon as darkness overtakes them, they pre- 
cipitate themselves, breathless and exhausted, 
upon the nearest forests. Their legions accu- 
mulate in such numbers upon the trees that the 
great branches yield beneath their weight, and 
all the invaders rest from their fatigue and are 
composed to sleep. 

17. Among fishes the migration of the her- 
ring has attained great celebrity^ The northern 




Nest of SticklehoLck, 

seas are no doubt the homes of their innumerable 
cohorts. When their wandering masses issue 
from the Polar Seas, they are said to divide into 
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two columns. One of these advances towards 
Iceland and skirts the shores of America, great 
numbers entering Chesapeake Bay and ascend- 
ing the Susquehannah Riyer hi Pennsylvania ; 
the other takes the opposite direction along the 
broken shores of Norway, whilst the mass 
spreads out on the coasts of Great Britain and 
France, bearing food to Europe and giving an 
impulse to maritime commerce. The Batavian 
government at one time emploj^ed 2000 vessels 
and 400,000 men in the herring trade. It was 
a proverb: "Amsterdam is huilt upon herring^ 
heads. ^'^ A prodigious quantity of these fish 
is taken every year for the use of Europe 
alone. Ifearly 600,000 tons are caught off 
Norway in a single season. Off the coast of 
Scotland about 600,000,000 of these fishes are 
caught annually. 

Spell and use in sentences: 



ir re sist'i ble 


phal'anx 


flo til'la 


mi gra'tiong 


fa tigue' 


zeph'yr 


dev'as ta tion 


en vi'rons 


lem'mings 


marn'moth 


ob'sti nate 


prod'i gies 


trav'ers ing 


quad'ru ped 


pro dig'ious 



Topical Review. 

What causes animals to migrate? What did Dr. 
Livingstone observe? What is observable in animals that 
migrate ? — wild-geese ? — the Bombyx ? — eels ? — the buffalo ? 
— squirrels ? — lemmings? — birds? — swalJows ? — pigeons ? — 
herrings? 
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XXXII. TO A WATER-FOWL. 



Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ? 



Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly limned upon the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

in. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean-side ? 

rv. 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandeiing, but not lost. 



All day thy wings have fanned. 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 

VI. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest. 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 
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VII. 

Thoii'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart. 

VIII. 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright. 

William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878). 

Spell and use in sentences : 

plasb'y at'mos phere bound'less 

marge shel'tered a right' 

il lim'it a ble swal'lowed sol'i ta ry 

Topical Review. 

Who wrote this poem ? What is a water-fowl ? Mem- 
orize this poem. 



Dictation. 



It was a wondrous thing ! How fleet 
'Twas on those little silver feet. 
With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race ; 
And when it had left me far away, 
'Twould stay, and run again, and stay ; 
For it was nimbler much than hinds, 
And trod as if on the four winds. 

Andrew Marvel (1620-1678). 
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XXXIII. PERSEVERANCE. 



"Do not, for one repube, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect.'* — Shakspeaee. 

1. A weak spirit . will be crushed by the 
same misfortunes which would rouse a strong 
one to exertion. The same storm which fixes 
more firmly the giant oak, roots up the tender 
sapling. Stroke after stroke fells that 

''Unwedgeable and gnarled oak" — 

effort after effort overcomes a gnarled, ungra- 
cious fortune. 

2. Bonaparte once said, ^*I have no idea of 
a merchant's acquiring a fortune as a general 
wins a battle — at a single blow." This way of 
acquiring a fortune has been ruinous to very 
many young merchants. They covet Aladdin's 
lamp ; with one smart rub they would summon 
the genii, and obtain countless treasures. 

3. Disappointed in their sanguine expecta- 
tions, and perhaps utterly ruined and bankrupt, 
instead of beginning again in a moderate way, 
with experience for their guide, they have either 
entirely forsaken mercantile affairs, or struck 
another ^'blow" so violent that the rebound has 
crushed them to the earth. 
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4. ^^To know how to wait is the great 
means of success," says a modern French writer. 
To know how to persevere is the surest means 
of success in any undertaking, and this involves 
patient waiting. 

5. Perseverance is like a taste for olives 
where they are not indigenous ; it is not a nat- 
ural gift like genius; it is an acquirement. 
True, some persons more easily continue stead- 
fast in a career than others ; but, after all, any- 
body can persevere, if he only will. 

6. When the boy takes his gun and goes 
out in the morning to shoot birds, he resolves 
not to go home with his game-bag empty. 
Miles and **mileses,'' as Hood says, he tramps 
over field and ford, mud and mire, through the 
bushes, over hedges and stone walls, tearing 
his trousers and his shins, bruising his hands 
and blistering his feet — and all for what pur- 
pose? Success. 

"All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy' d.'* 
*'Men prize the thing ungain'd more than it is." 

7. Ah 1 but there are more dragons in the 
way to mercantile success, and fiercer ones, 
than guarded the golden apples of the famed 
Hesperides. 
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''Fight them, and the craveus flee, thy boldness is their 

panic ; 
Fear them, and thy treacherous heart hath lent their ranks 
a legion." 

8. Stephen Girard, at the age of forty, 
commanded his own sloop, engaged in the 
coasting-trade between Ifew York, Philadel- 
phia and Ifew Orleans. He had taken many 
steps on the ladder of Fortune since he was a 
cabin-boy not worth a shilling — but think of 
his perseverance in mounting that ladder, step 
hy step^ till he was worth seven or eight millions 
of dollars I 

9. The following anecdote of an oriental 
sovereign is given by Malcolm in his history of 
Persia: — ''There was no feature more remark- 
able in the character of Timour than his ex- 
traordinary perseverance. No difficulties ever 
led him to recede from what he had undertaken, 
and he often persisted in his efforts under cir- 
cumstances that led all around him to despair. 
He used, on such occasions, to relate to his 
friends an anecdote of his early life." 

10. ''I once," said he, ''was forced to take 
shelter from my enemies in a ruined building, 
where I sat alone many hours. Desiring to 
divert my mind from my hopeless condition, I 
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fixed my observation on an ant that was carry- 
ing a grain of corn larger than itself up a high 
wall. I numbered the efforts it made to accom- 
plish this object. The grain fell sixty- nine 
times to the ground, but the insect persevered, 
and the seventieth time it reached the top of the 
wall. Tliis sight gave me courage at the 
moment, and I shall never forget the lesson it 
conveyed." This reminds us of Binice's spider, 
whose efforts were nearly as numerous before 
the object was accomplished. 

11. It is a common notion among young 
people that everything must be struck out at a 
heat ; that this is the way genius works. Genius 
is suggestive, but common sense, active. 

12. ^'Alas 1" said a poor widow, the mother 
of a bright but reckless son, ^'alas ! he has not 
the gift of continuance.^^ 

13. This is an attribute of the best order 
of minds. Every school-boy knows *''Per- 
severantia omnia vincit P ' at least, he has fixed 
it indelibly upon the pages of his copy-book. 
Despise perseverance I As well might one 
despise the act of breathing, because it has to 
be repeated and continued every moment. But 

* Perseverance conquers all things. 



PERSEVERANCE. 1.^9 



this is an unconscious act. True ; and so may 
perseverance become, when the habit of accom- 
plishing what is undertaken, is once established. 
Perseverance is a linked chain which grapples 
to the goal of Success with hooks of steel. 





Spell and use in sentences: 




8ap'ling 


in dig'e nous 


re cede' 


gnarled 


ac quire'ment 


an'ec dote 


treas'ures 


trous'ers 


con veyed' 



Topical Review. 

Contrast a weak spirit with a strong one. What did 
Bonaparte say? How should we expect to succeed? 
How did Girard amass his great fortune? What did 
Timour see the ant do? Can perseverance grow into a 
habit? 



Dictation. 

Like to the falling of a star, 
Or as the flights of eagles are ; 
Or like the fresh spring's gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood. 
Or bubbles which on water stood : 
Even such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies ; 
The spring entombed in autumn lies ; 
The dew dries up, the star is shot; 
The flight is past — and man forgot. 

Dr. Henry King (1592-16.69). 
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XXXIV. THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 



Beside the toilsome way, 
Lonely and dark, by fruits and flowers unblest, 
Which my worn feet tread sadly, day by day, 

Longing in vain for rest, 



An angel softly walks, 
With pale, sweet face, and eyes cast meekly down, 
The while, from withered leaves and flowerless stalks, 

She weaves my fitting crown. 

ni. 

A sweet and patient grace, 
A look of firm endurance, true and tried. 
Of suffering meekly borne, rests on her face — 

So pure, so glorified. 

rv. 

And when my fainting heart 
Desponds and murmurs at its adverse fate. 
Then quietly the angel's bright lips part, 

Whispenng softly, "Wait." 

v. 

''Patience!*' she sweetly saith — 
"The Father's mercies never come too late; 
Gird thee with patient strength and trusting faith, 

And firm endurance — wait!" 

VI. 

Angel, behold I wait! 
Wearing the thorny crown through all life's hours, 
Wait till thy hand shall ope the eternal gate. 

And change the thorns to flowers. 
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Spell and use in sentences: 




toirsome 


en dur'ance 


mer'cies 


with'ered 


de spends' 


pa'tient 


flow'er less 


glo' ri fied 


thorn'y 



Topical Review. 

What is meant by an angel beside life's toilsome way? 
What does the angel say? 



XXXV. ORTHOEPY. 



L and r are trills. L is made by causing the sides of 
the tongue to vibrate ; — r by causing the tip to vibrate. L 
frequently constitutes an unaccented syllable, especially in 
the termination le. 

A vowel is peculiarly affected when followed by r, or 
rr, if not followed by another vowel. Thus : in the words 
air and in err, fir^ odor, burn, myrrh, the vowels have 
sounds which are not used in any other combinations. 
Some speakers make a difference between the vowels in bird 
and bum, but the general custom is to pronounce the ii like 
the T. In the word thrust, the r is trilled, while some 
speakers trill r in many other words. Cultured speakers 
differ in their pronunciation of r and the vowels which pre- 
cede it. But there should be no disputing about tastes. 

Phonic Drill, No. 7. 

Sound the following words : Sulphur, parent, zephyr, 
there, care, fair, separate. 
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XXXVI. HOW TO BE HAPPY. 



1, A boon of inestimable worth is a calm, 
thankful heart — a treasure that few, very 
few possess. We once met an old man whose 
face was a mixture of smiles and sunshine. 
Wherever he went, he succeeded in makhig 
everybody about him as pleasant as himself. 

2. Said we one day — for he was one of 
that delightful class whom everybody feels priv- 
ileged to be related to — ''Uncle, uncle, how is 
it that you contrive to be so happy? Why is 
your face so cheerful, when so many thousands 
are craped over with a most uncomfortable 
gloominess?" 

3, ^^My dear young friend," he answered, 
with his placid smile, ^'I am even as others, 
afflicted with infirmities. I have had my share 
of sorrow — some would say more — but I have 
found out the secret of being happy, and it is 
this, 'Forget self.'^ 

4. ''Until you do that, you can lay but 
little claim to a cheei^ful spirit. Forget what 
manner of man you are, and think more with, 
rejoice more for your neighbors. If I am poor, 
let me look upon my richer friend, and in esti- 
mating his blessings, forget my privations. 
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5. ^'If my neighbor is building a house, let 
me watch with him its progress, and think, 
'Well, what a comfortable place it will be, to 
be sure ; how much he may enjoy it with his 
family.' Thus I have a double pleasure — that 
of delight in noting the structure as it expands 
into beauty, and making my neighbor's weal 
mine. If he has planted a fine garden, I feast 
my eyes on the flowers, smell their fragrance; 
could I do more if it were my own ? 

6. '^ Another has a family of fine children ; 
they bless him and are blessed by him ; mine are 
all gone before me ; I have none that bear my 
name j shall I, therefore, envy my neighbor his 
lovely children? ^o ; let me enjoy their mno- 
cent smiles with him ; let me forget myself — 
my tears when they were put away in darkness ; 
or if I weep, may it be for joy that God took 
them untainted to dwell with His holy angels 
forever. 

7. '' Believe an old man when he says there 
is great pleasure in living for others. The heart 
of the selfish man is like a city full of crooked 
lanes. If a generous thought from some 
gloriops temple strays in there, woe to it — it is 
lost. It wanders about and wanders about, 
until enveloped in darkness; as the mist of 
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selfishness gathers around, it lies down upon 
some cold thought to die, and is shrouded in 
oblivion. 

8, ^^So, if you would be happy, shun self- 
ishness ; do a kindly deed for this one, speak a 
kindly word for another. He who is constantly 
giving pleasure, is constantly receiving it. The 
little river gives to the great ocean, and the 
more it gives the faster it runs. Stop its flow- 
ing, and the hot sun would dry it up till it would 
be but filthy mud sending forth bad odors and 
corrupting the fresh air of Heaven. Keep your 
heart constantly traveling on errands of mercy 
— it has feet that never tire, hands that cannot 
be overburdened, eyes that never sleep ; freight 
its hands with blessings, direct its eyes, it mat- 
ters not how narrow your sphere, to the nearest 
object of suffering, and relieve it. 

9. ^*I say, my dear young friend, take the 
word of an old man for it, who has tried every 
known panacea and found all to fail except this 
golden rule, 'Foi^get self^ and heep the heart 
busy for others.^ " 

Spell and use in sentences : 

in es'ti ma ble pri va'tions shroud'ed 

mix'ture neigh' bors re lieve' 

in firm'i ties en vel'oped pan a 9e'a 
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Topical Review. 

What is it that is an inestimable boon ? What is the 
secret of being happy? How should we look at the pros- 
perity of another ? What is the heart of a selfish man like ? 



XXXVII. LIFE AND IMMORTALITY. 



O ye wild groves, O where is now your bloom? — 

The Muse interprets thus his tender thought — 
Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy gloom, 

Of late so grateful in the hour of drought? 

Why do the birds, that song and rapture brought, 
To all your bowers, their mansions now forsake? 

Ah! why has tickle chance this ruin wrought? 
For now the storm howls mournful through the brake. 

And the dead foliage flies in many a shapeless flake. 



Where now the rill, melodious, pure and cool. 

And meads with life and mirth and beauty crowned ? 
Ah ! see the unsightly slime and sluggish pool 

Have all the solitary vale embrowned ; 

Fled each fair form, and mute each melting sound ; 
The raven croaks forlorn on naked spray. 

And hark ! the river, bursting every mound, 
Down the vale thunders, and with wasteful sway 

Uproots the grove and rolls the shattered rocks away. 

III. 

Yet such the destiny of all on earth : 

So flourishes and fades majestic man. 
Fair is the bud his vernal morn brings forth, 

And fostering gales awhile the nursling fan. 

O smile, ye heavens, serene ; ye mildews wan, 

10 
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Ye blighting whirl- winds, spare his balmy prime, 

Nor lessen of his life the little span. 
Borne on the swift, though silent, wings of Time, 

Old age comes on apace to ravage all the clime. 

IV. 

And be it so. Let those deplore their doom 

Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn ; 
But lofty souls, who look beyond the tomb, 

Can smile at fate, and wonder how they mourn. 

Shall Spring to tliese sad scenes no more return? 
Is yonder wave the sun's eternal bed? 

Soon shall the orient with new luster burn, 
And spring shall soon her vital influence shed, 

Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 

V. 

Shall I be left forgotten in the dust 

When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive? 
Shall nature's voice, to man alone unjust, 

Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live? 

Is it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury and pain? 

No : Heaven's immortal Spring shall yet arrive. 
And man's majestic beauty bloom again, 

Bright through th* eternal years of Love's triumphant reign. 

James Beattie (1735-1803). 

Spell and use in sentences: 

in ter'prets em browned' at tune' 

drought shat'tered pen'u ry 

fo'li age me lo'di ous re lent'ing 

Topical Review. 

What is the form of this poem ? What scene does the 
first stanza depict? — the second? — the third? — the fourth? 
What will change the face of nature? 
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XXXVIII. JAY'S TREATY— A DIALOGUE. 



Tommy. The Mississippi is a mighty river, isn't it, 
papa? 

Papa. It is a mighty river. 

II. 

T, So wide and so . 

P, Not so very wide — seldom a mile ; but then it is so 
deep, so rapid, so heady a stream that you may well call it 
mighty. Some rivers are pretty, and some are romantic 
from the character of the scenery around ; but the Missis- 
sippi is fearful. 

III. 

T. Why fearful, papa? 

P. O, from the general aspect of things about it ; its 
rapidity, as I said, the vastness and extent of its rushing 
waters, its dark and turbid current, and above all the wild- 
ness and desolation of the wide, wide forest that skirts its 
precipitous and broken banks. I can't describe it very 
well. There are some things that have to be seen in order 
to be appreciated, or to enable one to have anything like a 
fair or adequate conception of them, the Falls of Niagara, 
for instance, or the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. Nobody 
knows anything about these who has not visited and gazed 
upon their wonders. The Mississippi river is peculiarly one 
of those mighty works of nature, which can only be correct- 
ly conceived of by a personal inspection of its tide of rolling 
grandeur. 
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IV. 

T, Maybe I'll see it one of these days when I set out 
upon my travels. But there are one or two questions about 
the Mississippi river which I have put down upon paper so 
as to remember them. 

P. Well? 

V. 

T, The first is, what about Jay's Treaty, that was 
made when Washington was President? 

P. A good question that, and one that might open the 
way to a long and not unprofitable talk. I suppose you 
know who John Jay was ? 

VI. 

T, He was a great American statesman, from New 
York, who lived in the time of the Revolution, and was the 
first Chief Justice of the United States. 

P. Yes, a wise and good and very useful man ; but it 
surprises one to learn that a man whom Washington would 
appoint to the office of Chief Justice, should, when sent 
over as Commissioner to England, in 1794, agree to give up 
for a period of thirty years, all claim upon the Mississippi 
river ; and yet he did so, and what is more and still stranger, 
that our Senate of the United States confirmed the Treaty. 

VII. 

T. But there was nothing bad in Mr. Jay, was there? 
I mean he didn't do wrong with any intention of doing 
wrong, did he? 

P. Certainly not. Mr. Jay was one of the wisest and 
best men of his time, as I told you ; but it shows how little 
idea people had a hundred years ago of the value of that 
river to American commerce. 
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vni. 

T. Another question. Who was General Wilkinson, 
and what had he to do with the Spanish Government about 
the navigation of the Mississippi ? 

P. Ah ! I see ; you have been reading something of our 
early Western history, and I must try and clear up your 
troubles. After the revolutionary war was over and peace 
was declared, we owned the land westward, as far as the 
Mississippi river, but it was a new region, inhabited by 
bears and buffaloes and savage Indians, and no one had 
any idea of its great value. It was so far distant that the 
people didn't suppose there was any possibility of settle- 
ments there within a generation or two, anyhow. There 
were scarcely any settlements beyond the Alleghany moun- 
tains. Kentucky had some people in it who cultivated 
tobacco ; but the entire West was mostly an Indian country, 
and people in New York and Philadelphia talked about the 
western parts of even the States in which these cities were 
situated, as the hack-woods; and a man who set off to travel 
there, was sure totnakehis will before he mounted his horse 
for so perilous a journey. 

IX. 

T, That must have been before steam boats began to 
run, wasn't it? 

P. O, yes, long before ; there were no steam boats in 
existence at the time of Jay's Treaty. You must know that 
Washington and Franklin never saw a steam boat — never 
heard of such a thing. They both died before the .existence 
of steam boats in the world. 

X. 

T, That sounds queer, doesn't it, papa? 
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P. It does ; but it is certainly true. Now about Gen- 
eral Wilkinsop. He was an officer in the United States 
army, who was sent out in command in the Western country. 
When he got there he found the few tobacco planters, who, 
I said, were settled in Kentucky, making a terrible ado 
about Jay's Treaty, which yielded up the right of navigat- 
ing the Mississippi river to Great Britain. They said, and 
they said truly, that the right of navigation of that stream 
should belong to the United States alone. 

XI. 

T. But what had Spain to do with the matter? 

P, I'm glad you have asked that question, because it 
has a great deal to do with General Wilkinson and the peo- 
ple who cultivated tobacco in Kentucky. The market for 
tobacco was in Europe, and the only way to send off their 
produce and get the money for it was to float it down the 
Ohio river, and down the Mississippi river in flat boats to 
New Orleans, and there dispose of it. Up to the year 1800, 
Spain, you will remember, owned Louisiana, and occupied 
New Orleans ; and they got jealous — thege Spaniards — of 
the industrious Yankees, who had settled in the wilds of 
Kentucky, and had set themselves to work raising tobacco 
and trying to get rich. They refused to let American pro- 
duce come to New Orleans without papng a pretty clever 
sum into their pockets for every hogshead of tobacco so sent. 

xn. 

T. I'm sure that was very ugly in them. 

P. So it was ; but it was just what we might expect 
from the national character of that people. Now when Gen- 
eral Wilkinson went to New Orleans, and saw how things 
were, he thought he would make a good bargain for the 
Kentuckians, and at the same time do a good office for 
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himself. He obtained from the Spanish governor permission 
for Kentucky tobacco to come to New Orleans at quite a 
reduced price, and this was certainly very clever in him ; 
but then a portion of the tribute money so paid went into 
his own private purse, and this was not quite so clever. 

xin. 

T, Well, that's what I read; but was it really true? 
Didn't General Wilkinson deny that charge that was made 
against him? 

P. Yes ; he and his friends denied it, but the matter 
has never been cleared up very satisfactorily, and the gen- 
eral agreement of history is in favor of the view I have just 
stated. The fact is very certain that favors of some kind 
were shown to the Kentuckians in regard to the right of the 
navigation of the Mississippi river through the interference 
of General Wilkinson; and that the Spanish government 
would grant, privately, to General Wilkinson what they 
refused to every one else. It is a difficult question, how- 
ever, and it is very probable the General did what he thought 
was for the best.* But in 1800 Spain gave the country up 
to France, and in the year 1803, Mr. Jefferson, the Presi- 
dent, bought Louisiana from Bonaparte, and so it passed 
entirely into our hands, and has remained so ever since. 
After steamboats were introduced — which was about the 
year 1820 — people began to appreciate the immense value 
of these Western rivers, and the growth and prosperity of 
the Western country began at once. What I have told you 
about Mr. Jay's Treaty, and about the Spanish usurpation 
of the Mississippi river, can only be credited by a recollec-' 
tion of the condition of this vast Western region at the 
time: — that it was a wide and almost unbroken forest, and 
that steam boats and steam navigation were as yet unknown. 
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Spell and use in sentences: 

scen'er y nav i ga'tion sat is fac'to ri ly 

ap pre'ci at ed ciil ti vat'ed per mis'sion 

in spec'tion in ter fer'ence re col lec'tion 

AFle gha ny Miss'iss ipp i Ken tiick'y 

Topical Review. 

How many States and Territories constituted the United 
States a century ago? To what did Jay's Treaty relate? 
What arrangement did General Wilkinson make with the 
Spanish authorities? 



Dictation. 



THE BEGGAR MAID. 

Her arms across her breast she laid; 

She was more fair then words can say: 
Barefooted came the beggar maid 

Before the king Cephetua. 
In robe and crown the king stept down, 

To meet and greet her on her way; 
"It is no wonder," said the lords, 

"She is more beautiful than day." 

As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her poor attire was seen: 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 

One her dark hair and lovesome mein. 
So sweet a face, such angel grace, 

In all that land had never been: 
Cephetua swore a royal oath: 

"This beggar-maid shall be my queen!" 

Tennyson. 
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XXXIX. THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 



(HAMBiiiN) now HamelN) a small city in Hanover on the River 
Weser, 25 miles .8. W. of Hanover , is the scene of this legend. A 
little over 600 years ag^o the town became infested with rats). 



Rats! 
They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats. 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles ; 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women's chats 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

The people were sorely distressed by the nuisance, and were 
devising means to destroy these pests, when suddenly there was a 
rap at the door. 



*'Come in !" the Mayor cried, looking bigger ; 

And in did come the strangest figure : 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow and half of red ; 

And he himself was tall and thin. 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin ; 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin. 

But lips where smiles went out and in — 

There was no guessing his kith and kin, 

And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one, "It's as if my great-grandsire, 

Starting up at the trump of doom's tone, 

Had walked this way from his painted tomb-stone. 
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This weird personage offered to charm the rats away from the 
town for one thousand gruilders. The bargain was closed and— 

m. 

Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 
As if be knew what magic slept 

In his quiet pipe the while ; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered ; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling, 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling, 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats. 
Grave old»plodders, gay young friskers. 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers ; 

Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step by step they followed dancing. 
Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished. 

The piper returned for his pay, but the Mayor refused to give him 
the promised sum, when he declared:— 

rv. 

* *Folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion." 

**How?" cried the Mayor, *'d'ye think I'll brook 

Being worse treated than a cook? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald. 
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You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 
Blow your pipe there till you burst!" 

Once more he stept into the street, 

And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 

And ere he blew three notes — such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 

Never gave the. enraptured air — 
There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling ; 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering ; 
Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering ; 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard, when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running : 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 
And sparkling eyes, and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music, with shouting and laughter. 



The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 

Unable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by, 

And could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 

But how the Ma3'or was on the rack. 

And the wretched Council's bosoms beat. 

As the Piper turned from the High street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Right in the way of their sons and daughters ! 

However, he turned from south to west. 

And to Koppelberg hill his steps addressed. 

And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast : 

**He never can cross that mighty top ! 

He's forced to let the piping drop. 

And we shall see our children stop !" 
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When, lo, as they reached the mountain side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the Piper advanced and the children followed 

And when all were in, to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

VI. 

Did I say all? No! one was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way ; 

And in after years he was used to say, 

"It's dull in our town since my playmates left. 

I can't forget that I'm bereft 

Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

Which the Piper also promised me. 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 

Joining the town, and just at hand. 

Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew. 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange and new : 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 

And their dogs outran our fallow deer. 

And honey-bees had lost their stings. 

And horses were born with eagles' wings ; 

And just as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured. 

The music stopped, and I stood still. 

And found myself outside the hill. 

Left alone against my will. 

To go, now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more I 

VII. 

Alas ! alas I for Hamelin ! 

There came into many a burgher's pate 
A text which says, that Heaven's gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 

As the needle's eye takes the camel in. 

The Mayor sent east, west, north and south, 
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To offer the Piper by word of mouth, 

Wherever it was men's lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart's content 
If he'd only return the way he went, 

And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw 'twas a lost endeavor, 
And Piper and dancers were gone forever, 
They made a decree, that lawyers never 

Should think their records dated duly. 
If, after the day of the month and year, 
These words did not as well appear, 
**And so long after what happened here 

On the twenty-second of July, 
Thirteen hundred and seventy-six;" 
And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children's last retreat 
They called it the Pied Piper's Street. 

Spell and use in sentences: 



squeak'ing 


tomb'- stone 


as sured' 


burgh'ers 


shriek'ing 


wrin'kled 


fal'low 


Ham'e lin 


grand'sire 


whisk'ers 


pie'bald 


Kop'pel berg 



Topical Review. 

What is meant by sharps and flats? Describe the 
looks of the piper. How did the rats follow him? How 
did the Mayor treat the Piper? What happened to the 
children? What is meant by a cavern in the mountain 
opening? 



Dictation. 

Lately on yon swelling bush. 

Big with many a coming rose. 
This early bud began to blush. 

And did but half itself disclose ; 
I plucked it, though no better grown, 
And now you see how full 'tis blown. 

Edmund Waller (1605-1687). 
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XL. LITTLE CHARLEY. 



1. It is hard to lie upon a bed of sickness, 
even though that bed be of down. Nauseous, 
too, is the healing draught, though sipped from 
a silver cup held by a loving hand. Wearisome 
are the days and nights, even with the speaking 
eye of love over your pillow. 

2. But what if the hand of disease lie heav- 
ily on the poor? What if the *' barrel of meal 
and cruse of oil" fail? What if emaciated limbs 
shiver under a tattered blanket? What if lips 
parched with fever mutely beg for a permitted 
but unattainable luxury? What if the tones of 
the voice be never modulated to the delicately 
sensitive ear? What, if at every inlet of the 
soul, come sighs and sounds, harsh and disso- 
nant? Ah! who shall measure the sufferings 
of the sick poor? 

3. Dear little Charley, you were as much 
out of place in that low, dark, wretched room, 
as an angel could well be on earth. Meekly, in 
the footsteps of Him who loveth little children, 
were those tiny feet treading. Patiently, un- 
murmuringly, uncomplainingly, were those 
racking pains endured. A tear, a contraction 
of the brow, a slight, involuntary clasping of the 
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attenuated fingers, were the only visible signs 
of agony. 

4. What a joy to sit beside him ; to take 
that little feverish hand in mine, to smooth that 
rumpled pillow, to part the tangled locks on 
that transparent forehead, to learn of one of 
whom the Savior says, ^'Of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven." But never did I bless God 
so fully, so gratefully for the gift of song as 
when — with that little sensitive heart held close 
to mine — I made him forget his pain by some 
simple strain. 

5. I had sung for my own amusement. I 
had sung when dazzling lights, and fairy forms, 
and festal hours were inspiration; but never 
with such a zest, and with such a thrill of happi- 
ness, as when, in that wretched room, I soothed 
the sufferings of *^ Little Charley.'' The gar- 
land- crowned prima 'donna, with half the world 
at her feet, might have envied me the tightened 
clasp of that little hand, the suffused, earnest 
gaze of that sparkling eye, and that half -whis- 
pered, plaintive, *^Once more, Charley is so 
happy now." 

6. Aye! Charley is happy nowl Music, 
such as only the blessed hear, fills his soul with 
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rapture. Never a discordant note comes from 
the harp swept by that cherub hand, while for- 
ever that majestic anthem rolls on, in which his 
infant voice is joining, ^^Worthy the Lamb." 

Fannt Fern (Mrs. Sara Payson Parton, nee Willis). 

(1811-1872). 

Spell and use in sentences: 

nau'seous liix'u ry tan'gled 

wear'i some mod'u lat ed tight'ened 

e ma'ci ated c=sh at ten'u at ed rap'ture 

Topical Review. 

What is the difference between riches and poverty? 
Describe the sufferings of the sick poor. How did Miss 
Willis minister to the wants of Little Charley ? 



XLI. THE SKY -LARK. 



Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumber less, 

Sweet be thy matins o'er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness. 
Blest is thy dwelling place — 

O, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

II. 

Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the dawny cloud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth ! 

Where, on thy dewy wing. 

Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth ! 
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III. 

0*er fell and fountain sheen, 
O'er moor and mountain green, 
* ' O'er the red streamer that heralds the' day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow's rim, 
Musical cherub, soar singing away! 

IV. 

Then, when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
O, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

James Hogg (1777-1835), 

Spell and use in sentences : 

blithe'some em'blem cher'iib 

ciim'ber less sheen gloam'ing 

mat' ins cloud'let heath'er 

Topical Review. 

What is a sky-lark? Of what is this bird an emblem? 
Describe its lay. Where does the sky-lark soar? 



Dictation. 



The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings ; 
Scepter and crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

James Shirley (1594-1666), 
11 
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XLII. FOOD PLANTS. 



1. Corn is cultivated in both temperate 
and tropical climates. It is a native of America, 
but has been widely diffused. Around the 
Inca's Temple, on an island in Lake Titicaca, 
13,000 feet above the sea, it was grown, and 
was held in the highest veneration. A portion 
of the crop was offered to the sun-god in sacri- 
fice, and the remainder distributed among the 
people, who regarded a single kernel as a noble 
and fortune -bringing object. 

2. Rice is the chief food of nearly one- 
third of the human race. It requires heat and 
moisture, and hence is raised in tropical regions 
and elsewhere on sea coasts and along rivers. 

3. The banana grows in tropical countries. 
It is very productive, and compared with wheat, 
a given space of ground will yield 133 times as 
much nutritive substance. 

4. The Bread-fruit tree grows forty feet 
high and has leaves resembling those of the fig- 
tree. It yields fresh fruit for eight or nine 
months in the year, and the fruit of three trees 
will sustain one person. During the other four 
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months, the fruit is prepared like dough, and 
bread is baked from it. 

5. Yams grow like potatoes, some attain- 
ing a length of three or four feet and weighing 
thirty pounds. They are much used as food in 
tropical countries. 

6. Another source of food is the root of the 
Mandioc, a shrub which grows in Brazil, Congo 
and Guinea. The root is washed and bruised, 
making a meal called cassava^ from which tapi- 
oca is prepared. 

7. The other food plants are wheat, rye, 
oats, barley and potatoes. Wheat grows in 
the warm temperate zones, while rye, barley and 
oats can endure a more rigorous climate. Oats 
was once the principal grain of high latitudes, 
but was displaced by rye. Now, wheat is 
taking the place of rye, and what was formerly 
regarded as a luxury, which only the rich could 
afford, is now a common article of food for all 
classes in our own country. 

8. The Potato grows wild in Peru and 
Chili, but is now cultivated in all climates. It 
is the only food that grows in Iceland. 

9. The tea plant grows in China and Upper 
Assam. It is an evergreen shrub, growing ten 
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or twelve feet high, but in cultivation it is not 
permitted to attain a greater height than five or 
six feet. Its leaves may be used from the fourth 
to the eighth year of its growth, the plant 
usually being replaced after the seventh year. 
For a thousand years tea has been the national 
beverage of the Chinese and Japanese. It is 
drunk without sugar or milk at all meals and 
during all hours of the day. Mate, the dried 
leaf of an evergreen tree, is used for the same 
purpose in the southern and eastern countries of 
South America. 

10. Sugar-cane, which was found grow- 
ing wild in America, is extensively cultivated in 
the Gulf States, the West Indies, Brazil, British 
India, and the Philippine and Sunda Islands. 
The Greeks and Komans esteemed sugar a 
great rarity and used it only as a medicine. 

11. Coffee is a native of Abyssinia, 
whence it was taken to Mocha, in Arabia, four 
hundred years ago. The plant is now cultivated 
in Brazil, Java, Ceylon, the West Indies, and 
in other tropical countries. It is an evergreen 
tree, from fifteen to twenty feet high, but is cut 
down from the top to make it spread and bear 
more fruit. Its white, sweet-scented flowers 
make it resemble a plant covered with snow* 
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The fruit is a fleshy berry about the size of a 
small cherry. This berry contains two seeds 
which constitute the raw coffee of commerce. 

12. The Cocoa tree is a native of Amer- 
ica, but is cultivated in tropical regions. Choc- 
olate is prepared from its fruit. 

13. Spices generally grow in the East 
Indies, and are the berries, buds or seeds of 
vines or trees. The pepper plant is a climb- 
ing shrub and produces a reddish brown berry 
which is gathered and dried. The shrub pro- 
duces twice annually from its third to its twenti- 
eth year. Cinnamon is the inner bark of a tree 
which grows in Ceylon. Cloves are the dried 
buds of an evergreen tree which grows on one 
of the spice islands. IS^utmegs are the seeds of 
a tree which grows on the Banda Islands. 
Mace is the covering of the nutmeg. 

Spell and use in sentences: 

ven er a'tion nu'tri tive med'i (jine 

sac'ri fi^e mois'ture tap'i o ca 

ker'nel trop'ic al c6m'mer9e 

Topical Review. 

Give the history of corn. What is said of ri<je? — 
bananas ? — bread-fruit ? — yams ? — cassava ? — wheat ? — rye, 
barley and oats ? — potatoes ? — tea ? — sugar-cane ? — coffee ? 
— cocoa ? — pepper ? — cinnamon ? — cloves ? — nutmegs ? — 
mace? 
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XLIII. THE SNOW -SHOWER. 



Stand here by my side and turn, I pray, 
On the lake below thy gentle eyes ; 

The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray. 
And dark and silent the water lies ; 

And out of that frozen mist the snow 

In wavering flakes begins to flow ; 
Flake after flake 

They sink in the dark and silent lake. 



II. 



See how in a living swarm they come 

From the chambers beyond that misty veil ; 

Some hover a while in the air, and some 
Rush prone from the sky like summer hail. 

All, dropping swiftly or settling slow. 

Meet and are still in the depths below ; 
Flake after flake 

Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 



III. 



Here delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud, 
Come floating downward in airy play. 

Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the milky way ; 

There broader and burlier masses fall ; 

The sullen water buries them all — 
Flake after flake — 

All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 
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IV. 



And some, as on tender wings they glide 
From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray, 

Are joined in their fall, and, side by side, 
Come clinging along their unsteady way ; 

As friend with friend, or husband with wife, 

Makes hand in hand the passage of life ; 
Each mated flake 

Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 



Lo I while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is white, 

As, myriads by myriads madly chased. 

They fling themselves from their shadowy height. 

The fair, frail creatures of middle sky, 

What speed they make, with their grave so nigh — 
Flake after flake, 

To lie in the dai*k and silent lake! 



VI. 



I see in thy gentle eyes a tear ; 

They turn to me in a sorrowful thought ; 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and dear, 

Who were for a time, and now are not; 
Like these fair children of cloud and frost. 
That glisten a moment and then are lost, 

Flake after flake — 
All lost in the dark and silent lake. 

VII. 

Yet look again, for the clouds divide; 

A gleam of blue on the water lies ; 
And far away, on the mountain-side, 

A sunbeam falls from the opening skies, 
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But the hurrying host that flew between 
The cloud and the water no more is seen ; 

Flake after flake 
Are at rest in the dark and silent lake. 

William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878). 

Spell and use in sentences: 

wa ver ing del'i cate chill'y 

cham'bers span'gles myr'i ads 

set'tling bur'li er glist'en 

Topical Review. 

Describe a snow-shower. Whence does the snow 
come? How do the flakes descend? What becomes of 
them all? Like what are the flakes joined? Of what does 
the shower remind us ? What follows the snow storms ? 



Dictation. 



How joyously the lady bells 

Shout, though the bluff north breeze 
Loudly his boisterous bugle swells I 

And though the brooklets freeze, 
How fair the leafless hawthorn tree 
Waves with its hoar-frost tracery ! 
While sun-smiles throw o'er stalks and stems 
Sparkles so far transcending gems, 
The bard would gloze who said their sheen 

Did not out-diamond 
All brightest gauds that man hath seen 
Worn by earth's proudest king or queen, 

In pomp and grandeur throned ! 
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XLIV. HELP YOURSELF. 



1. Help yourself is the true secret of suc- 
cess, the master-key that unlocks all difficulties 
in the various paths of life ! Help yourself, and 
Heaven will help you ! The greatest affliction 
that can befall a young man is, to be the recipi- 
ent of charity — to lean, for any length of time, 
upon others for support. 

2 He who begins with crutches will end 
with crutches. It is not in the sheltered garden, 
but on the rugged Alpine cliffs where the storm 
beats most violently, that the hardiest plants are 
reared. It is not by the use of corks, bladders 
and life preservers that you can best learn to 
swim, but by plunging courageously into the 
wave, and buffeting it, like Caesar and Cassius, 
^*with lusty sinews.'' 

3. The money charity of individuals to 
individuals is one of the greatest curses that 
afflict society. It is the Upas-tree that par- 
alyzes and reduces to the last gasp the moral 
energy of every man who inhales its poisonous 
atmosphere. Under the appearance of aiding, 
it weakens its victims and keeps them in perpet- 
ual slavery and degradation. Cold, consequen- 
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tial and patronizing, it freezes the recipient into 
humiliation, and there leaves him, as firmly 
wedged as Sir John Franklin amid the thick- 
ribbed ice of the Ai'ctic Ocean. 

4. Money bestowed in this way is, nine times 
out of ten, more truly wasted than if thrown 
into the sea. It is labor bestowed upon a 
worthless soil, incapable of yielding anything 
but a crop of weeds or feeble plants which never 
reach maturity. 

5. God n6ver intended that strong, inde- 
pendent human beings should be reared by 
clinging to others for support, like the ivy to 
the oak. The difficulties, hardships and trials 
of life — the obstacles that one encounters in the 
road to fortune — are positive blessings. They 
knit his muscles more firmly and teach him 
self-reliance ; just as by wrestling with an ath- 
lete who is superior to us, we increase our own 
strength and learn the secret of his skill. 

6. Read the history of the rich and poor in 
all ages and countries, and you will surely find 
that the *4ucky dogs,'' as they are called, 
began life at the foot of the ladder, without a 
finger's '^lift" from anybody, while the unfor- 
tunates, who flit along the paths of life more 
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like scarecrows than human bemgs, attribute 
the first declension in their fortunes to having 
been bolstered up and propped up by others. 

7. All experience shows that this boasted 
benevolence tends to extinguish the faint sparks 
of energy in those who partake of it, till, having 
fallen into the despair and indolence inseparable 
from a cultivated sense of inferiority, they look 
upon themselves as beyond the pale of hope, 
and at last lose even the wish for independence. 

Spell and use in sentences: 



master-key 


coiir a'geous ly 


poi'son ous 


re 9ip'i ent 


buffet ing 


ma tur'i ty 


criitch'es 


par' a lyz e§ 


miis'eles 



Topical Review. 

What is it to *'help yourself?" What is the greatest 
calamity that can befall a young person? How do boys 
learn to swim? How may money prove detrimental? 
What does the history of the rich and the poor show? 



Dictation. 



There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

William Cullen Betant. 
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XLV. THE THREE AGES. 



How beautifal are ye» 

Age, youth, and infancy I 

She, with slowly tottering pace, 

She, yrith light and useful grace. 

And the child with clustering locks ; 

All , all are beautiful. 

For in them I can see, 

Thus pictured forth, a lesson that is full 

Of the strong interests of humanity. 

Childhood all sorrow mocks ; 

It dwells in pleasant places ; 

Sees ever-smiling faces I 

Flowers, and fair butterflies, and pebbly brooks. 

These are its teachers and its lesson books. 

If chance a cloud come over it to-day, 

Before to-morrow it hath passed away. 

It has no troubling dreams ; 

No cogitations dark, no wily schemes ; 

It counteth not the cost 

Of what its soul desires, of thoughtful trouble ; 

Knows not how days are lost — 

How love is but a bubble ; 

Knows not an aching forehead, a tired brain ; 

Nor the heart sickening with a hopeless pain. 

Oh, happy infancy 1 

Life's cares have small companionship with thee! 

II. 

A child no more I a maiden now, 
A graceful maiden, with a gentle brow ; 
A cheek tinged lightly, and a dove-like eye ; 
And all hearts bless her, as she passes by. 
Fair creature; in this morning of her youth, 
She is all love, she is all truth I 
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She doubteth none ; she doth believe 
All true, for she can not deceive. 
Dear maiden, thou must learn, ere long, 
That hope has but a Siren's song; 
That Love is not what he would swear ; 
That thou must look before, behind — 
The gentlest need be most aware — 
A serpent 'mong the flowers is twined. 
I mourn, sweet maiden, thou must learn 
Aught so ungracious, aught so stern. 

III. 

Oh, youth ! how fair, how dear thou art ; 
How fairer yet thy truth of heart I 
That guileless innocence, that clings 
Unto all pure, all gentle things. 
Alas ! that Time must take from thee 
Thy beautiful simplicity. 

rv. 

Age, leaning on its staff, with feeble limb. 

Grey hair and vision dim, 

Doth backward turn its eye, 

And few and evil seem the days gone by. 

Oh ! venerable age ! hast thou not proved all things. 

Love, hope, and promise fair. 

And seen them vanish into air. 

Like rainbows on a summer's eve? 

Riches unto themselves have taken wings ; 

Love flattered to deceive, 

And Hope has been a traitor unto thee, 

And thou hast learned by many a bitter tear, 

By days of weary sorrow, nights of fear. 

That all is vanity ! 

V. 

yet, venerable age, 

Full of experience sage. 

Well may the good respect thee, and the wise, 
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For thou hast living faith, 
Triumphant over death, 
Which makes the future lovely to thine eyes. 
Thou knowest that, ere long, 
'Twill be made known to thee, 
Why virtue is so weak, why evil strong ; 
Why love is sorrow, joy a mockery. 
^ And thus thou walkest on in cheerfulness. 

And the fair maiden and the child dost bless. 

VI. 

Oh ! beautiful are ye. 

Age, youth, and infancy ! 

These are your names in Time, 

When the eye darkens and the cheek grows pale ; 

But in yon fairer clime, 

Where life is not a melancholy tale. 

Where woe comes not,. where never enters death 

Ye will have other names — Joy, Love and Faith. 

Spell and use in sentences: 

cliis'ter ing sim pli9'i ty ex pe'ri en^e 

hu man'ity in'no 9en9e tri umph'ant 

Si'ren'g ven'er a ble mock'er y 

Topical Review. 

What are the three ages? Describe childhood; — 
maidenhood and youth ; — the shadows and lights of age. 



Dictation. 



Think for thyself — one good idea 
But known to be thine own. 

Is better than a thousand gleaned 
From fields by others sown. 
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XLVI. ORTHOEPY. 



The continuous consonants exist in pairs, and are 
modified by the lips^ by the teeth, at the roof of the mouth 
or in the throat. Each pair is made by pushing the tongue 
forward from the position for w, 1, r or y. Thus : w, v, f ; 
1, til, th ; r, z, s ; y, zh, sh. V, th, z and zh are voiced; 
f, th, s and sh are breathed. The two th-sounds are hard 
to make, but if the tongue is pushed forward from its posi- 
tion in making 1, tii results easily. So with the others. 

Phonic Drill, No. 8. 

Say mouthy breathe; wine, vine, fine; lieu, though, 
through; billion, brazier, washer. 



Dictation. 

The glebe untilled might plenteous crops have borne, 
And brought forth spicy groves instead of thorn ; 
Rich fruit and flowers without the gardener's pains 
Might every hill have crowned, have honored all the plains : 
This Nature might have boasted, had the Mind 
Who formed the spacious universe designed 
That man, from labor free as well as grief. 
Should pass in lazy luxury his life. 
But He his creature gave a fertile soil. 
Fertile, but not without the owner's toil. 
That some reward his industry should crown. 
And that his food in part might be his own. 

RiCHABD Blackmobe (1676-1729). 
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XLVII. GRAMMAR. 



1. Words are signs of the ideas which a 
contact with the world within and without 
imparts or awakens. Ideas are mental pictures 
and thinking is the process by which these 
pictures are variously combined. 

2. Whenever these combinations are ex- 
pressed in spoken or written language, sen- 
tences, which are units of thought, are formed. 
Each sentence tells something about something 
else, and, when logically analyzed, consists of 
certain distinct elements. 

3. The Subject is the basis of the sentence 
and* the words which unfold and explain this 
subject constitute the Predicate. The subject 
is unknown until it is explained in the predicate. 
In such a simple sentence as "Stars sAine," 
the idea of stars is awakened in the mind, and 
shine is asserted as one of their attributes. 

4. The distinguishing of subject and pred- 
icate is the first exercise in the analysis of 
thought and pupils should be taught to point 
out these in sentences of the reading lessons 
until this fundamental distinction is fixed. The 
predicate expresses what is said of the subject, 
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and such little words as isj are^ were^ express 
the activity of thinking by which the predicate 
is joined to the subject. 

5. The office of grammar is to teach the 
Forms to be given to words when used in sen- 
tences. This involves the use of capitals and 
punctuation -points as well as inflection and 
syntax. Our language is very simple in these 
respects, but every one should know how to put 
words together to express thought, sentiment 
or volition. 

6. The arrangement of words gives rise to 
the forms of sentences. Peculiar forms of 
words are used to make statements, to indicate 
inquiry, or to express commands or strong 
feeling. Thus : The stars shine. Do the stars 
reflect light? Let the stars fall from their 
orbits. How the shining host twinkle 1 

7. A sentence may express several kindred 
thoughts, and hence may be compound or com- 
plex in its structure. In such instances the 
thoughts are of equal rank or dependent. Such 
sentences you can now read and understand, 
but they are too difficult for you to analyze. 

8. You should now learn to classify words. 
Some words name persons, places or things and 

12 
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are called Nouns. Other words express the 
action or state of persons, places or things and 
are called Yerbs. Some words point out or 
describe objects named and are called Adjec- 
tives. Other words express the circumstances 
of place^ tiyne or manner^ and are called 
Adverbs. These four classes embrace myriads 
of words and you should now learn to dis- 
tinguish these without mistake. It will help you 
to grasp the thought of your lessons definitely. 

9. There are three other classes of words 
that, although they are fewer than one hundred, 
are continually recurring. They are called 
Pronouns, Prepositions and Conjunctions, 
and you should learn these in classes. 

10. The pronouns represent persons^ places 
or things without naming them, but indicate 
relations. The pronouns denoting a speaker or 
writer are Z, fny^ minej me, we, our, ours, us. 
Their use in sentences should be carefully 
learned. You should write a composition 
showing their proper use. 

11. The pronouns representing persons or 
things addressed are tJwu, thy, thine, thee; you, 
ye, your, yours. These are used when we 
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speak to others, and if you will compose an 
address and quote some poetry, you may com- 
bine all these forms. 

12. When we speak of persons or things 
we use he^ his^ him; she^ Jier^ Jiei^s; it^ its; they^ 
their^ theirs^ them. A little composition about 
some family would necessitate the use of every 
one of these. 

13. Such words as who^ whose, whom^ 
which, what and that relate to names previously 
mentioned, and are called relative pronouns. 
You will find these in frequent use and should 
employ them in sentences of your own, or you 
should select sentences in which they are used. 
Six little words like these you should find no 
trouble in learning. 

14. There are other short words which 
show the relation of objects to some act or state 
or to another object. They are called Preposi- 
tions and you will find them of very fi-equent 
use. They are at, after, against, hut, hy, ere, 
dotv??, except, for, from, in, of, off', over, on, 
save, since, through, till, to, tinder, up, with. 
Point out the prepositions in the readhig lesson 
and tell between what words they show a 
relation. 
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15. Such words as and^ hut^ oVy nor, that, 
whether, lest, if, are called Conjunctions. 
They join words or sentences which bear a 
common relation to other words. They are not 
of frequent occurrence, but still we should be 
able to recognize them and to use them cor- 
rectly. The conjunction most frequently mis- 
used is if. Instead of saying / Tciiow not if I 
shall go, we should say, / know not whether I 
shall go. 

16. Certain little words are used to express- 
surprise, wonder, disgust, regret, and other 
strong feelings, and are thrown in between 
words and sentences. They are called Inter- 
jections and are followed by exclamation- 
points. The ones most generally used are 
alas 1 oh! adieu ! farewell ! good-hye ! lo! hush I 
The pupil should select sentences from previous 
lessons in which such words are used. 

SpeU and use in sentences: 

com binecV pred'i cate ad' verb 

an'a lyzed cop'ii la prep'o si tion 

siib'ject ad'jec tive pro'noun 

Topical Review. 

What are words ? — ideas ? — thinking ? Tell the differ- 
ence between the subject and the predicate. How are 
thoughts expressed ? What function do such little words as 
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is, are, was perform? What is the office of grammar? 
For What purposes are peculiar forms of words used ? How 
are nouns used ? What words express the action or state of 
persons or things? What does an adjective do? — an 
adverb? What words express relation? Name the pro- 
nouns denoting the speaker; — the person or thing ad- 
dressed; — the person or thing spoken of; — the relative 
pronouns. Name and show the use of prepositions; — of 
conjunctions. Of what use are interjections? 

Exercises. 

1. Point out the subjects and the predicates. 

2. Select the nouns, — verbs, — adjectives,— adverbs, — pronouns, — 
prepositions, — conjunctions. 

• 1. Virtue is the safest defense. 

2. New things always appear fine. 

3. Safety lies in the middle course. 

4. Poverty is the mother of all arts. 

5. Finished labors are pleasant. 

6. Wars are the aversions of women. 

7. Alas! how the fleeting years glide by! 

8. The cowl does not make the friar. 

9. A thing well done is twice done. 

10. One good deed deserves another. 

11. Art is long but life is short. 

12. He hurts the good who spares the bad. 

13. The effect ceases with the cause. 

14. Every one inclines to his own side. 

15. He that gives quickly doubles the gift. 

16. The corruption of the best becomes the worst. 

17. The lion is recognized by his claws. 

18. A practical joke is a vulgar joke. 

19. He has neither mouth nor spur. 

20. Love and smoke are unable to conceal themselves. 

21. The wolf changes his coat, not his disposition. 

22. When a person borrows he cannot choose. 

23. He snatched the thunderbolt from heaven and the 

scepter from tyrants. 
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XLVIII. POETICAL GRAMMAR. 



A Noun's a name of anything; 

As school J or garden^ hoop or swing. 

II. 

The Adjectives are joined to nouns, 
To point out or describe their bounds. 
Tlius: man is good, or tvise, or ki7id, 
Intelligent, j)olite, refined. 

HI. 

Verbs tell the acts or states of thuigs; 
As, sleejjs, rejoices, writes or sings. 



Time, place and manner Adverbs show; 
As, 710W, beyond, quite, slowly, so. 



To represent but not to name, 
Although their object is the same, 
For nouns the Pronouns often stand: 
My cap, your coat, her fan, his hand. 



Relations Prepositions show; 

As, at or on, above, below. 

vn. 

Conjunctions join our words together; 
As, and, but, or, that and whether. 
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The Interjection shows surprise; 
As, Oh! how pretty! Ah! how wise! 

IX. 

The whole are called eight Parts of Speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 



Spell and use in sentences : 

de scribe' re joi<;'e§ re la tions 

ill tel'li gent rep're gent siir prise' 

re fined' al though' to geth'er 



XLIX. ORTHOEPY. 



There are three nasal mutes, 7m, n and ng. They are 
resonant and are made by putting the organs of speech in 
position for making b, d or g, and then causing sound to 
escape through the nose. Thus : if we close our lips and 
make a sound without opening them, the sound of m will 
result. If we place our tongue against the teeth so as to 
prevent the escape of sound through the lips, the sound of 
n results. In the same way, if we close the back of the 
mouth by the root of the tongue, the sound of ng results. 

Phonic Drill, No. g. 

Sound the nasals in the following words: man^ bank, 
mum, farm, singing, ink, none, some, drum. 
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L. THE EXPLORATION OF THE MISSOURI 
RIVER. 



1. In 1803 the French Emperor, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, sold the country west of the Missis- 
sippi River to the United States for fifteen mil- 
lion dollars. He was at war and felt that he 
could not hold it, and wishing well to the United 
States and ill to England, with prophetic wis- 
dom this wonderful man said, ''I have now given 
England a rival upon the seas.'' 

2. Hunters and trappers are the pioneers of 
civilization, and such men weie needed to ex- 
plore the undefined realms which had just been 
bought. In 1804, during Mr. Jefferson's 
first administration, an exploring expedition 
was fitted out under Lewis and Clark. It was 
meet that the man who had penned the Declara- 
tion of Independence should extend its princi- 
ples to the Pacific. 

3. In May, 1804, in birch canoes, the party 
of explorers began to ascend the Missouri Kiver. 
They knew neither its length or source, nor the 
number of its tributaries. Nor did they know 
whether the regions through which this river 
flowed were fertile or sterile, or the character of 
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the nations who inhabited its banks. We admire 
the men who in well-equipped ships explore our 
northern seas, but here was an enterprise under- 
taken by a few men in frail canoes as full of 
peril as the expedition of the Argonauts. 

4. Paddling up the rapid current of this 
flood of waters in their frail boats, their ascent 
was slow. By the latter part of October they 
had reached a point fifteen hundred miles above 
the spot where the Missouri and the Mississippi 
mingle their waters. Here they spent the win- 
ter of 1804-5 with friendly Indians. 

5. Early in April, Lewis and Clark with 
thirty men in their canoes, resumed their voyage. 
Their course was nearly west. In May they 
reached the mouth of the Yellowstone River 
and on the 13th of June, came to the Great 
Falls of the Missouri. This is where the Mis- 
souri debouches through the Big Belt Moun- 
tains. These falls, situated 2575 miles above 
the mouth of the Missouri, are, next to Niagara 
Falls, the grandest in North America. By a 
succession of falls and rapids, the river descends 
357 feet in a distance of sixteen-and-a-half miles. 
At one spot the river plunges over a precipice 
eighty-seven feet high and at another, forty- 
seven feet. 
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6. Carrying their canoes around these falls, 
they re- embarked and paddled through what 
they called The Gates of the Rochy Mountains. 
Here for six miles they were in a narrow chan- 
nel with perpendicular walls of rock, rising on 
both Hides to the height of twelve hundred feet. 
Thus these adventurers continued their voyage 
till they reached its head-waters, three thousand 
miles from the mouth of the Missouri River, 
near St. Louis. 

7. Passing through the mountains carrying 
their canoes, they launched them on streams 
flowing to the west through which they entered 
the Columbia River and reached its mouth 
N^ovember 15, 1805, four thousand miles from 
where they started. They wintered here and 
returned to St. Louis, arriving there September 
23, 1806, having traveled nine thousand miles. 

8. This is one of the most remarkable ex- 
plorations in history, accomplished amid a thou- 
sand perils. When, on their return, they had 
reached the Falls of the Missouri, there they 
encountered a large band of Blackfoot Lidians. 
Although these were very bold and daring, the 
effect of the rifle which could emit thunder and 
lightning and a deadly though mvisible bolt, 
astonished them beyond measure. 
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9. The boldest of these savages tried to 
wrench the rifles from some of the Americans, 
and it was found necessary to shoot one of them 
before they would desist. The rest fled in dis- 
may, but burning with the desire for revenge. 

10. Soon after this two of the men resolved 
to remain in the wilderness to hunt beaver. 
They set their traps at night and took them up 
at break of day. Early one morning, as they 
were ascending a creek in their canoe visiting 
their traps, they were alarmed by a great noise. 
They could see nothing on account of the per- 
pendicular banks. 

11. Soon a band of six hundred Blackfoot 
warriors appeared on each side of the creek, 
rendering escape hopeless. One man stepped on 
shore and was a captive, but the other preferred 
death to torture, and pushed out into the stream. 
An arrow was shot at him which pierced his 
body. He took deliberate aim at the Indian who 
threw it and shot him dead on the spot. In- 
stantly a shower of arrows whizzed through the 
air and he fell a dead man in the bottom of his 
boat. 

12. The other man whose name was Colter 
had now to atone for the lives of two Indians. 
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The Indians deliberated long as to how they 
would put him to death and decided that he 
should be stripped and be allowed to save him- 
self by running. 

13. He was placed three or four hundred 
yards from the Indians. As he sprang forward 
with almost supernatural speed, the war-whoop 
burst forth from the lips of six hundred pur- 
suers. They were on a plain six miles from the 
Jefferson River. He was naked while the In- 
dians had their feet and limbs protected from 
thorns and brambles by moccasins and deer-skin 
leggins. The prickly pear abounded, and as he 
pushed forward with the speed of an antelope, 
his feet and limbs were torn by the thorns and 
his physical effort was so great that the blood 
gushed from his nostrils. 

14. He outran all his pursuers except one 
who was gaining so rapidly upon him that he 
could hear his breathing. In his despair Colter 
turned and stretching out both his arms rushed 
upon the armed warrior. The savage was 
startled by his bloody appearance and stumbled 
and fell, breaking his spear in his attempt to 
throw it. Colter snatched the pointed^ dart and 
pinned his foe quivering to the earth. 
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15. Again Colter plunged forward in his 
race for life. The Indians stopped for a moment 
around the body of their slain comrade, and 
then with hideous yells resumed the pursuit. 
The stream was fringed with a dense growth of 
cotton-wood through which Colter rushed and 
came to the stream. Here he saw a large raft 
of drift timber. He plunged into the water, 
dived under the raft, and succeeded in getting 
his head above the water under the raft, where 
smaller wood covered him to the depth of 
several feet. 

16. Soon the savage fiends came rushing 
down to the river's banks. They searched 
everywhere but could not find him. Night 
came on and the Indians departed. In the dark- 
ness, Colter dived from under the raft, swam 
down the river some distance, and then landed 
and traveled all night following the course of 
the stream. He had no clothing, the soles of 
his feet were full of thorns, and his only food 
was a root known as psoralea esculenta. After 
days of sore travel he arrived in safety at Lisa 
Fort. The blood and daring of American pio- 
neers outrival the sufferings of classic heroes. 
All honor to them that subdued ferocious beasts 
and savage men 1 
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Topical Review. 

When was Louisiana bought? — from whom? — at what 
price? — why did Napoleon sell it? Who explored the Mis- 
souri River? Describe the expedition. What progress did 
they make the first year? — the second? — the third? De- 
scribe the Falls of the Missouri, — the Gates of the Rocky 
Mountains. How did they reach the Columbia River? 
Describe the encounter with the Blackfoot Indians. De- 
scribe the exploits of Colter. 

Spell and use in sentences: 

pro phet'ic de bouch'eg per pen dic'u lar 

pi o neers' pre9'i pi9e de lib'er ate 

ster'ile ad ven'tur ers su per nat'ur al 

Ar'go nauts in vig'i ble moc' ca sing 



LI. THE LAST FRIENDS. 



[One of the United Irishmen, who lately returned to his country- 
after many years of exile, being: asked what had induced him to 
revisit Ireland when all his friends were grone, answered: "I came 
back to see the mountains."] 



I come to my country, but not with the hope 

That brightened my youth like the cloud-lighting bow, 

For the vigor of soul that seemed mighty to cope 

With time and with fortune, hath fled from me now ; 

And love that illumined my wanderings of yore, 

Hath perished, and left but a weary regret 

For the star that can rise on my midnight no more — 

But the hills of my country they welcome me yeil 
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II. 
The hue of their verdure was fresh with me still, 
When my path was afar by the Tanais' lone track ; 
From the wide-spreading deserts and ruins, that fill 
The lands of old story, they summoned me back ; 
They rose on my dreams thro' the shades of the West, 
They breathed upon sands which the dew never wet, 
For the echoes were hushed in the home I loved best — 
But I knew that the mountains would welcome me yet. 

in. 

The dust of my kindred is scattered afar — 
They lie in the desert, the wild and the wave ; 
For serving the strangers through wandering and war, 
The isle of their memory could grant them no grave. 
And I, 1 return with the memor}^ of years. 
Whose hope rose so high though in sorrow it set ; 
They have left on my soul but the trace of their tears — 
But our mountains remember their promises yet ! 

IV. 

Oh, where are the brave hearts that bounded of old, 
And where are the faces my childhood hath seen? 
Fair brows are furrowed, and hearts have grown cold, 
But our streams are still bright, and our hills are still green ; 
Ay, green as they rose to the eyes of my youth, 
When brothers in heart in their shadows we met; 
And the hills have no memory of sorrow or death, 
For their summits are sacred to libert}^ yet ! 



Like ocean retiring, the morning mists now 

Roll back from the mountains that girdle our land ; 

And sunlight encircles each heath-covered brow 

For which time hath no furrow and tyrants no brand : 

Oh, thus let it be with the hearts of the isle — 

Efface the dark seal that oppression hath set; 

Give back the lost glory again to the soil. 

For the hills of my country remember it yet ! 
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LII. REGULATION OF THE TEMPER. 



1. There is considerable ground for think- 
ing that the opinion very generally prevails that 
the temper is something beyond the power of 
regulation, control or government. A good 
temper, too, if we may judge from the usual 
excuses for the want of it, is hardly regarded 
in the light of an attainable quality. To be 
slow in taking offense and moderate in the 
expression of resentment, in which things good 
temper consists, seem to be generally reckoned 
rather among the gifts of nature, the privileges 
of a happy constitution, than among the possi- 
ble results of careful self -discipline. 

2. When we have been fretted by some 
petty grievance, or hurried by some reasonable 
cause of offense into a degree of anger, far 
beyond what the occasion required, our subse- 
quent regret is seldom of a kind for which we 
are likely to be much better. We bewail our- 
selves for a misfortune rather than condemn 
ourselves for a fault. We speak of our unhappy 
temper as if it were something that entirely 
removed the blame from us and threw it all 
upon the peculiar and unavoidable sensitiveness 
of our frame. A peevish and irritable temper 
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is, indeed, an unhappy one ; a source of misery 
to ourselves and to others ; but it is not, in all 
cases, so valid an excuse for being easily pro- 
voked as it is usually supposed to be. 

3. A good temper is too important a source 
of happiness, and an ill temper too important a 
source of misery, to be treated with indifference 
or hopelessness. The false excuses or modes 
of regarding this matter, to which we have 
referred, should be exposed; for until their 
invalidity and incorrectness are exposed, no 
efforts, or but feeble ones, will be put forth to 
regulate an ill temper or to cultivate a good one. 

4. "We allow that there are great differences 
of natural constitution. One who is endowed 
with a poetical temperament, or a keen sense of 
beauty, or a great love of order, or very large 
ideality, will be pained by the want or the 
opposites of these qualities, where one less 
amply endowed would suffer no provocation 
whatever. What would grate most harshly on 
the ear of an eminent musician might not be 
noticed at all by one whose musical faculties 
were unusually small. The same holds true in 
regard to some other besides musical defici- 
encies or discords. A delicate and sickly frame 
will feel annoyed by what would not at all 
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disturb the same frame in a state of vigorous 
health. Particular circumstances, also, may 
expose some to greater trials and vexations than 
others. 

5. But, after all this is granted, the only 
reasonable conclusion seems to be, that the 
attempt to govern the temper is more difficult 
in some cases than in others ; not that it is, in 
any case, impossible. It is at least certain that 
an opinion of its impossibility is an effectual bar 
against entering upon it. On the other hand, 
^ ^Believe that you will succeed, and you will 
succeed," is a maxim which has nowhere been 
more frequently verified than in the moral 
world. It should be among the first maxims 
admitted, and the last abandoned, by every 
earnest seeker of his own moral improvement. 

6. Then, too, facts demonstrate that much 
has been done and can be done in regulating 
the worst of tempers. The most irritable or 
peevish temper has been restrained by company ; 
has been subdued by interest ; has been awed 
by fear ; has been softened by grief ; has been 
soothed by kindness. A bad temper has shown 
itself, in the same individuals, capable of 
increase, liable to change, accessible to motives. 
Such facts are enough to encourage, in every 
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case, an attempt to govern the temper. All the 
miseries of a bad temper, and all the blessings 
of a good one, may be attained by an habitual 
tolerance, concern and kindness for others — 
by an habitual restraint of considerations and 
feelings entirely selfish. 

Topical Review. 

What erroneous opinion prevails abont governing the 
temper? In what things does good temper consist? What 
excuses are made for an unhappy temper ? Show the im- 
portance of right views upon the subject. How may 
persons of different temperaments be affected by the same 
thing? What maxim should inspire us in our attemps at 
self-control? How may a bad temper be corrected? 

Spell and use in sentences: 

con sid'er a ble sub'se quent de mon'strate 

gov'ern ment ir'ri ta ble tol'er ance 

re sent'ment prov o ca'tion tem'per a ment 

DISCIPLINE. —5y the D of W . 

Halt ! Shoulder arms ! Recover I As you were ! 

Right wheel I Eyes left I Attention I Stand at ease I 

O Britain 1 O my country ! words like these 

Have made thy name a terror and a fear 

To all the nations. Witness Ebro's banks, 

Assaye, Toulouse, Nivelle, and Waterloo 

Where the grim despot muttered Sauve qui pent! 

And Ney fled darkling — silence in the ranks , 

Inspired by these, amidst the iron crash 

Of armies, in the center of his troop 

The soldier stands — unmovable not rash— 

Until the forces of the foeman droop ; 

Then knocks the Frenchman to eternal smash. 

Pounding them into mummy. Shoulder, hoop I 
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LIII. BLACK BEAUTY'S ACCOUNT 
OF A HUNT. 



1. Before I was two years old, something 
happened which I have never forgotten. It 
was early in the spring ; there had been a little 
frost in the night and a light mist still hung 
over the woods and meadows. I and the other 
colts were feeding at the lower part of the field, 
when we heard in the distance what sounded like 
the cry of dogs. The oldest of the colts raised 
his head, pricked up his ears and said, ^' There 
are the hounds!" and, followed by the rest of 
us, cantered off to the upper part of the field. 

2. Here we could look over the hedge and 
see several fields beyond. My mother and an 
old riding-horse of our master's were also stand- 
ing near and seemed to know all about it. 
^'They have found a hare," said my mother, 
''and if they come this way, we shall see the 
hunt." 

3. Soon the dogs were all tearing the field 
of young wheat next to ours. I never before 
heard such a noise as they made. They did not 
bark, nor howl, nor whine, but kept on a "yo I 
yo, o, ol yol yo, o, o !" at the top of their 
voices. 
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4. After the dogs came a number of men 
on horseback, some of them in green coats, all 
gallophig as fast as they could. The old horse 
snorted and looked eagerly after them, and we 
young colts wanted to be galloping with them. 
They were soon away in the fields lower down 
where they seemed to have come to a stand. 
The dogs left off barking and ran about every 
way with their noses to the ground. 

5. " They have lost the scent," said the old 
horse; ^'perhaps the hare will get off." ^'What 
hare ?" said I. ^'Oh ! I don't know what hare ; 
likely enough it may be one of our own hares 
out of the woods ; any hare they can find will do 
for the dogs and men to run after." 

6. Before long the dogs began their " yo I 
yo, o, o 1" again, and back they came altogether 
at full speed, making straight for our meadow 
at the part where the high bank and hedge over- 
hang the brook. 

7. ^^Now we shall see the hare," said my 
mother ; and just then a hare wild with fright 
rushed by and made for the woods. On came 
the dogs. They burst over the bank, leaped 
the stream and came dashmg across the field 
followed by the huntsmen. Six or eight men 
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leaped their horses clean over close upon the 
dogs. The hare tried to get through the fence ; 
the hedge was too thick and she turned round 
sharp to make for the road, but it was too late ; 
the dogs were upon her with their wild cries ; we 
heard one shriek and that was the end of her. 
One of the huntsmen rode up and whipped off 
the dogs, who would soon have torn her to 
pieces. He held her up by the leg torn and 
bleeding, and all the gentlemen seemed well- 
pleased. 

8. As for me, I was so astonished that I did 
not at first see what was going on at the brook. 
When I did look, I saw a sad sight : two fine 
horses were down ; one was struggling in the 
stream and the other was groaning on the grass. 
One of their riders was getting out of the water 
covered with mud and the other lay quite still. 

9. " His neck is broken," said my mother. 
^^And served him right, too," said one of the 
colts. I thought the same, but my mother did 
not join with us. " Well, no," she said, " you 
must not say that. I am an old horse and have 
seen and heard a great deal, yet I never could 
understand why men are so fond of this sport. 
They often hurt themselves, often spoil good 
horses and tear up the fields, all for a hare, or a 
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fox, or a stag that they could get more easily 
some other way; but we are only horses and 
don't know." 

10. Whilst my mother was saying this, we 
stood and looked on. Many of the riders had 
gone to the young man ; but my master, who 
had been watching what was going on, was the 
first to raise him. His head fell back and his 
arms hung down, and- every one looked very 
serious. There was no noise now; even the 
dogs were quiet and seemed to know that some- 
thing was wrong. 

11. They carried him to our master's house. 
I heard afterwards that it was young George 
Gordon, the Squire's only son, a fine, tall young 
man, who was the pride of his family. 

12. Now there was riding off in all directions 
— to the doctor's, to the farrier's, and, no doubt, 
to Squire Gordon's, to let him know what had 
befallen his son. 

13. When Mr. Bond the farrier came to look 
at the black horse that lay groaning on the 
grass, he felt him all over, and shook his head ; 
one of his legs was broken. Then some one ran 
to our master's house and came back with a 
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gun; presently there was a loud bang and a 
dreadful shriek, and then all was still ; the black 
horse moved no more. 

14. My mother seemed much troubled. She 
said she had known that horse for years and that 
his name was ^'Rob Roy," He was a good 
horse and there was no vice in him. She never 
would go to that part of the field afterwards. 

15. Not many days after, we heard the old 
church-bell tolling for a long time ; and, look- 
ing over the gate, we saw a long strange black 
coach that was covered with black cloth and was 
drawn by black horses ; after that came another 
and another, and all were black, while the bell 
kept tolling, tolling. They were carrying young 
Gordon to the church-yard to bury him. He 
would never ride again. What they did with 
"Rob Roy'' I never knew; but 'twas all for 

one little hare. 

Mrs. a. Sewell. 





Spell 


and 


use in sentences: 




can'tered 






bark'ing 


cov'ered 


whine 






mead'ow 


whilst 


sn6rt'ed 






whipped 


far'ri er 
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Topical Review. 

What did the colts hear? What did they see? What 
did the hare do? Where did the riders go? What hap- 
pened — to the man? — to the horse? Describe the funeral 
cortege. What was it all for ? 



LIV. THE LANDLORD'S TALE. 



This is one of Longfellow's Tales of a Wayside Jnn^ and 
recounts the famous Ride of Paul Revere through whom the Min- 
ute Men were rallied to the first conflict of arms between Great 
Britain and the American Colonies, at Lexington, Mass., April 
19, 1775. This poem was written in April, 1860. 



Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

II. 

He said to his friend, "If the British march 

By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 

One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be. 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm. 

For the country folk to be up and to arm." 

Then he said, **Good Night!" and with muflled oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore. 
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III. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse's side, 
Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 
And turned and tightened his saddle-gii*th ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill. 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 

IV. 

And lo! as he looks, on the belfry's height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns. 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns I 



A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark. 

And beneath, from the pebbles in passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet : 

That was all ! And yet, through the gloom and the light. 

The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

And the spark struck out by that steed in his flight 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 



VI. 

He has left the village and mounted the steep. 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic meeting the ocean tides ; 
And under the elders that skirt its edge. 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 
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VII. 

It was twelve by the village clock, 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer's dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 

VIII. 

It was one by the village clock. 

When he galloped into Lexington, 

He saw the gilded weather-cock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

IX. 

It was two by the village clock. 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock. 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 



You know the rest. In the books you have read. 
How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane. 
Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road. 
And only pausing to fire and load. 
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XI. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo f orevermore I 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 



Topical Review. 

Who is the subject of this poem? What signals were 
to be given? What did Paul Revere do while waiting? 
What only was seen while he passed? — what was heard? 
What did he near and feel at Medford? — what did he see 
at Lexington? — hear at Concord? Describe his cry of 
alarm through the night. 

Spell and use in sentences: 

lan'tern spurred tran'quil 

bel'fry land'scape gal'loped 

muffled spec'tral de f i an9e 

Dictation. 

Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace — 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight. 
Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the check-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 
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LV. SUNRISE AND SUNSET IN THE WOODS. 



1. The first dawn of day exhibits a beautiful 
obscurity. When the east begins just to brighten 
with the reflections only of effulgence, a pleas- 
ing progressive light, dubious and amusing, is 
thrown over the face of things. A single ray is 
able to assist the picturesque eye, which by such 
slender aid creates a thousand imaginary forms, 
if the scene be unknown ; the light steals gradu- 
ally on, the eye is amused by correcting its vague 
ideas by the real objects. What in the confusion 
of twilight perhaps seemed a stretch of rising 
ground, broken into various parts, beeomes now 
vast masses of wood and an extent of forest. 

2. As the sun begins to appear above the 
horizon, another change takes place. What 
was before only form, being now enlightened, 
begins to receive effect. This effect depends 
on two circumstances — the catching lights which 
touch the summits of every object, and the misti- 
ness in which the rising orb is enveloped. 

3. The effect is often pleasing when the sun 
rises in unsullied brightness, diffusing his ruddy 
light over the upper parts of objects, which is 
contrasted by the deeper shadows below ; yet the 
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effect is then only transcendent when he rises 
accompanied by a train of vapors in a misty 
atmosphere. Among lakes and mountains, this 
happy accompaniment often forms the most 
astonishing visions, and yet in the forest it is 
nearly as great. With what delightful effect do 
we sometimes see the sun's disk appear just 
above a woody hill, or, in Shakspere'alanguage, 

Stand tiptoe on the misty mountain's top, 

and dart his diverging rays through the rising 
vapor. The radiance, catching the tops of the 
trees as they hang midway upon the shaggy 
steep and touching here and there a few other 
prominent objects, imperceptibly mixes its ruddy 
tint with the surrounding mists, setting on fire, 
as it were, their upper parts, while their lower 
skirts are lost in a dark mass of varied confusion, 
in which trees and ground and radiance and 
obscurity are all blended together. When the 
eye is fortunate enough to catch the glowing 
instant — for it is always a vanishing scene — it 
furnishes an idea worth treasuring among the 
choicest appearances of nature. Mistiness alone, 
we have observed, occasions a confusion in ob- 
jects which is often picturesque ; but the glory 
of the vision depends on the glowing lights which 
are mingled with it. 
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4. Landscape painters, in general, pay too 
little attention to the discriminations of morning 
and evening. We are often at a loss to distin- 
guish in pictures the rising from the setting sun, 
though their characters are very different both in 
the lights and shadows. The ruddy lights, in- 
deed, of the evening are more easily distinguished, 
but it is not perhaps always sufficiently ob- 
served that the shadows of the evening are much 
less opaque than those of the morning. They 
may be brightened perhaps by the numberless 
rays floating in the atmosphere, which are inces- 
santly reverberated in every direction, and may 
continue in action after the sun is set ; whereas 
in the morning the rays of the preceding day 
having subsided, no object receives any light 
but from the immediate luster of the sun. What- 
ever becomes of the theory, the fact I believe is 
well ascertained. 

5. The incidental beauties which the merid- 
ian sun exhibits are much fewer than those of 
the rising sun. In summer when he rides high 
at noon and sheds his perpendicular ray, all is 
illumuiation ; there is no shadow to balance such 
a glare of light, no contrast to oppose it. The 
judicious artist, therefore, rarely represents his 
objects under a vertical sun. And yet no species 
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of landscape bears it so well as the scenes of the 
forest. The tuf tings of the trees, the recesses 
among them, and the lighter foliage hanging 
over the darker, may all have an effect under a 
meridian sun, I speak chiefly, however, of the 
internal scenes of the forest, which bear such 
total brightness better than any other, as in them 
there is generally a natural gloom to balance it. 
The light obstructed by close intervening trees 
will rarely predominate; hence the effect is 
often fine. A strong sunshine striking a wood 
through some fortunate chasm and reposing on 
the tuf tings of a clump just removed from the 
eye and strengthened by the deep shadows of 
the trees behind, appears to great advantage; 
especially if some noble tree, standing on the 
foreground in deep shadow, flings athwart the 
sky its dark branches, here and there illumined 
with a splendid touch of light. 

6. In an open country, the most fortunate 
circumstance that attends a meridian sun is 
cloudy weather, which occasions partial lights. 
Then it is that the distant forest scene is spread 
with lengthened gleams, while the other parts 
of the landscape are in shadow ; the tuf tings of 
trees are particularly adapted to catch this effect 
with advantage ; there is a richness in them from 
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the strong opposition of light and shade, which 
is wonderfully fine. A distant forest thus illu- 
mined wants only a foreground to make it highly 
picturesque. 

7. As the sun descends, the effect of its 
illumination becomes stronger. It is a doubt 
whether the rising or the setting sun is more 
picturesque. The great beauty of both depends 
on the contrast between splendor and obscurity. 
But this contrast is produced by these different 
incidents- in different ways. The grandest ef- 
fects of the rising sun are produced by the 
vapors which envelop it — the setting sun rests 
his glory on the gloom which often accompanies 
his parting rays. A depth of shadow hanging 
over the eastern hemisphere gives the beams of 
the setting sun such powerful effect, that, 
although in fact they are by no means equal to 
the splendor of a meridian sun, yet through 
force of contrast they appear superior. A dis- 
tant forest scene under this brightened gloom is 
particularly rich and glows with double splen- 
dor. The verdure of the summer leaf and the 
varied tints of the autumnal one, are all lighted 
up with the most resplendent colors. 

8. The internal parts of the forest are not 
so happily disposed to catch the effects of a set- 

14 
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ting sun. The meridian ray, we have seen, may 
dart through the openings at the top, and pro- 
duce a picture, but the flanks of the forest are 
generally too well guarded against its h9rizontal 
beams. Sometimes a recess fronting the west 
may receive a beautiful light, spreading in a 
lengthened gleam amidst the gloom of the 
woods which surround it ; but this can only be 
had in the outskirts of the forest. Sometimes 
also we find in its internal parts, though hardly 
in its deep recesses, splendid lights here and 
there catching the foliage, which though in 
nature are generally too scattered to produce 
an effect, yet, if judiciously collected, may 
be beautiful on canvas. 

9. We sometimes also see in a woody scene 
corruscations- like a bright star, occasioned by 
a sunbeam darting through an eye-hole among 
the leaves. Many painters, especially Rubens, 
have been fond of introducing this radiant 
spot in their landscapes. But in painting, it 
is one of those trifles which produces no effect, 
nor can this radiance be given. In poetry, 
indeed, it may produce a pleasing image. 
Shakspere has introduced it beautifully, where 
speaking of the force of truth entering a guilty 
conscience, he compares it to the sun, which 
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Fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 
And darts his light through every guilty hole. 

It is one of those circumstances which poetry 
may offer to the imagination, but which the 
pencil cannot well produce to the eye. 



LVI. EVENTIDE. 



Slowly, slowly up the wall 
Steals the sunshine, steals the shade; 
Evening damps begin to fall. 
Evening shadows are displayed. 

II. 
Round me, o'er me, everywhere, 
All the sky is grand with clouds. 
And athwart the evening air 
Wheel the swallows home in crowds. 

in. 
Shafts of sunshine from the west 
Paint the dusky windows red; 
Darker shadows, deeper rest, 
Underneath and overhead. 

IV. 

Darker, darker, and more wan 
In my breast the shadows fall; 
Upward steals the life of man. 
As the sunshine from the wall. 



From the wall into the sky. 

From the roof along the spire; 

Ah ! the souls of those that die 

Are but sunbeams lifted higher. — Longfellow, 
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LVH. ORTHOEPY. 



Mutes are explosive sounds and are the result of 
efforts to make a sounds the organs being in the required 
position. The flat mutes are 6, d, J, g; the corresponding 
sharp mutes are p, t, ch^ k. These sounds are often dupli- 
cated, one syllable ending and the next syllable beginning 
with the same sound. At the end of an accented syllable, 
when a letter has been doubled to show that the preceding 
vowel is short, this second letter is silent. Thus : humming^ 
dropping, chatting. 

In the composition of words, the final consonant of a 
prefix is assimilated to the one beginning the root and both 
are sounded. Thus : address, annex^ o,pp^y^ absent, afford^ 
alloy, array, aggress, innocent, ammunition. 

The aspiration ^ is a movable consonant, the organs 
of speech being adjusted to the proper position for the 
vowels, or for the coalescents w or y. 

Phonic Drill, No. ii, 

Sound the consonants in the following words: wet, 
whet; ivho^ hue; apply, apple; announce, anoint; attempt^ 
hatter; assign, masses; wit, ivhit; abbreviate. Abbe, 



Dictation. 



Raise me above the vulgar's breath, 
Pursuit of fortune, fear of death, 

And all in life that's mean; 
Still true to reason be my plan, 
Still let the actions speak the man 

Through every various scene. 

Makk Akensidk (1721-1770). 
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LVIII. MOUNTAINS. 



1. There is a charm connected with moun- 
tains so powerful that the merest mention of 
them, the merest sketch of their magnificent 
features, kindles the imagination and carries 
the spirit at once into the bosom of their en- 
chanted regions. How the mind is filled with 
their vast solitude 1 how the inward eye is fixed 
on their silent, their sublime, their everlasting 
peaks I How our heart bounds to the music of 
their solitary cries, to the tinkle of their gushing 
rills, to the sound of their cataracts I How in- 
spiriting are the odors that breathe from the up- 
land turf, from the rock-hung flower, from the 
hoary and solemn pine I how beautiful are those 
lights and shadows thrown abroad, and that 
fine, transparent haze which is diffused over the 
valleys and lower slopes, as over a vast, in- 
imitable picture ! 

2. At this season of the year [autumn] 
the ascents of our own mountains are most 
practicable. The heat of summer has dried up 
the moisture with which winter rains saturate 
the spongy turf of the hollows; and the at- 
mosphere, clear and settled, admits of the most 
extensive prospects. Whoever has not ascended 
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our mountains knows little of the beauties of 
this island. Whoever has not climbed their long 
and heathy ascents, and seen the trembling 
mountain-flowers, the glowing moss, the richly 
tinted lichens at his feet ; and scented the fresh 
aroma of the imcultivated sod, and of the spicy 
shrubs ; and heard the bleat of the flock across 
their solitary expanses, and the wild cry of the 
mountain plover, the raven, or the eagle; and 
seen the rich and russet hues of distant slopes 
and eminences, the livid gashes of ravines and 
precipices, the white glittering line of falling 
waters, and the cloud tumultuously whirling 
round the lofty summit ; and then stood pant- 
ing on that summit, and beheld the clouds 
alternately gather and break over a thousand 
giant peaks and ridges of every varied hue, 
but all silent as images of eternity; and cast 
his gaze over lakes and forests, and smoking 
towns, and wide lands to the very ocean, in 
all their gleaming and reposing beauty, knows 
nothing of the treasures of pictorial wealth 
which his own country possesses. 

3. But when we let loose the imagination 
from even these splendid scenes, and give it 
free charter to range through the far more 
glorious ridges of continental mountains, and 
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through Alps, Apennines, or Andes, how it is 
possessed and absorbed by all the awful mag- 
nificence of their scenery and character I The 
skyward and inacessible pinnacles, the 

Palaces where Nature thrones 
Sublimity in icy halls I 

the dark Alpine forests, the savage rocks and 
precipices, the fearful and unfathomable chasms 
filled with the sound of ever-precipitating 
waters; the cloud, the silence, the avalanche, 
the cavernous gloom, the terrible visitation of 
Heaven's concentrated lightning, darkness, and 
thunder; or the sweeter features of living, 
rushing streams, spicy odors of flower and 
shrub, fresh spirit-elating breezes sounding 
through the dark pine-grove ; the ever-varying 
lights and shadows, and aerial hues ; the wide 
prospects, and, above all, the simple inhabitants I 

4. We delight to think of the people of 
mountainous regions; we please our imagina- 
tions with their picturesque and quiet abodes; 
with their peaceful secluded lives, striking and 
unvarying costumes, and primitive manners. 
We involuntarily give to the mountaineer heroic 
and elevated qualities. He lives amongst noble 
objects, and must imbibe some of their nobility ; 
he lives amongst the elements of poetry, and 
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must be poetical; he lives where his fellow- 
beings are far, far separated from their kind; 
and, surrounded by the sternness and the perils 
of savage nature, his social affections must 
therefore be proportionably concentrated, his 
home-ties lively and strong; but, more than all, 
he lives within the barriers, the strongholds, 
the very last refuge which Nature herself has 
reared to preserve alive liberty in the earth, to 
preserve to man his highest hopes, his noblest 
emotions, his dearest treasures, his faith, his 
freedom, his hearth, and his home. 

5. How glorious do those mountain-ridges 
appear when we look upon them as the uncon- 
querable abodes of free hearts; as the stern, 
heaven-built walls from which the few, the 
feeble, the persecuted, the despised, the helpless 
child, the delicate woman, have from age to age 
in their last perils, in all their weaknesses and 
emergencies, when power and cruelty were 
ready to swallow them up, looked down and 
beheld the million waves of despotism break at 
their feet; have seen the rage of murderous 
armies, and tyrants, the blasting spirit of am- 
bition, fanaticism, and crushing domination 
recoil from their bases in despair. 

6. * Thanks be to Grod for mountains !' is 
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often the exclamation of my heart as I trace 
the history of the world. From age to age 
they have been the last friends of man. In a 
thousand extremities they have saved him. 
What great hearts have throbbed in their defiles 
from the days of Leonidas to those of Andreas 
Hofer ! What lofty souls, what tender hearts, 
what poor and persecuted creatures have they 
sheltered in their stony bosoms from the 
weapons and tortures of their fellow-men I 

7. Thanks be to God for mountains I The 
variety which they impart to the glorious bosom 
of our planet were no small advantage; the 
beauty of which they spread out to our vision in 
their woods and waters, their crags and slopes, 
their clouds and atmospheric hues, were a splen- 
did gift J the sublimity which they pour into our 
deepest souls from their majestic aspects ; the 
poetry which breathes from their streams, and 
dells, and airy heights, from the sweet abodes, 
the garbs and manners of their inhabitants, the 
songs and legends which have awoke in them, 
were a proud heritage to imaginative minds ; but 
what are all these when the thought comes, that 
without mountains the spirit of man must have 
bowed to the brutal and the base, and probably 
have sunk to the monotonous level of the un- 
varied plain. 
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8. When I turn my eyes upon the map of 
the world, and behold how wonderfully the 
countries where our faith was nurtured, where 
our liberties were generated, where our philoso- 
phy and literature, the fountains of our intellec- 
tual grace and beauty, sprang up, were as 
distinctly walled out by God's hand with moun- 
tain ramparts from the eruptions and interrup- 
tions of barbarism, as if at the especial prayer 
of the early fathers of man's destinies, I am lost 
in an exulting admiration. 

9. Look at the bold barriers of Palestine I 
see how the infant liberties of Greece were 
sheltered from the vast tribes of the uncivilized 
If orth by the heights of Hsemus and Rhodope I 
behold how the Alps describe their magnificent 
crescent, inclining their opposite extremities to 
the Adriatic and Tyrrhene Seas, locking up Italy 
from the Gallic and Teutonic hordes till the 
power and spirit of Rome had reached their 
maturity, and she had opened the wide forest of 
Europe to the light, spread far her laws and lan- 
guage, and planted the seeds of many mighty 
nations ! 

10. Thanks to God for mountains I Their 
colossal firmness seems almost to break the cur- 
rent of time itself; the geologist in them 
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searches for traces of the earlier world ; and it is 
there, too, that man, resisting the revolutions of 
lower regions, retains through innumerable years 
his habits and his rights. While a multitude of 
changes has remoulded the People of Europe, 
while languages and laws and dynasties and 
creeds have passed over it like shadows over the 
landscape, the children of the Celt and the Goth 
who fled to the mountains a thousand years 
ago, are found there now, and show us in face 
and figure, in language and garb, what their 
fathers were ; show us a fine contrast with the 
modern tribes dwelling below and around them ; 
and show us, moreover, how adverse is the spirit 
of the mountain to mutability, and that there the 
fiery heart of freedom is found forever. 

William Howitt. 

Topical Review. 

How do mountains affect the mind ? Why is autumn 
favorable for ascending mountains? Describe the prospect 
from an English mountain. How do Continental mountains 
affect the beholder? How have mountains affected the 
people who inhabit them ? How have they protected liberty- 
loving people? How have they protected Palestine? — 
Greece? — Eome? How do mountains affect time itself? 

Spell and use in sentences: 

cat' a racts a ro' ma pic tur esque 

in im' i ta ble pre9' i pi9 es bar' riers 

as 9ents' pin' na cles Le on'i das 
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LIX. PENN'S ADVICE TO HIS CHILDREN. 



1. Next, betake yourselves to some honest, 
industrious course of life, and that not of sordid 
covetousness, but for example, and to avoid 
idleness. And if you change your condition and 
marry, choose with the knowledge and consent 
of your mother, if livuig, or of guardians, or 
those that have the charge of you. Mind 
neither beauty nor riches, but the fear of the 
Lord, and a sweet and amiable disposition, such 
as you can love above all this world, and that 
may make your habitations pleasant and desir- 
able to you. 

2. And being married, be tender, affection- 
ate, patient and meek. Live in the fear of the 
Lord, and He will bless you and your offspring. 
Be sure to live within compass; borrow not, 
neither be beholden to any. Kuin not your- 
selves by kindness to others ; for that exceeds 
the due bounds of friendsliip, neither will a 
true f i-iend expect it. Small matters I heed not. 

3. Let your industry and parsimony go no 
further than for a sufficiency for life, and to 
make a provision for your children, and that 
in moderation, if the Lord gives you any. I 
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charge you help the poor and needy: let the 
Lord have a voluntaiy share of your income for 
the gQod of the poor, both in our society and 
others ; for we are all his creatures ; remember- 
ing that 'he that giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the Lord.' 

4. Know well your incomings, and your 
outgoings may be better regulated. Love not 
money nor the world : use them only, and they 
will serve you ; but if you love them, you serve 
them, which will debase your spirits as well as 
offend the Lord. 

5. Pity the distressed, and hold out a hand 
of help to them ; it may be your case, and as you 
mete to others, God will mete to you again. 

6. Be humble and gentle in your conversa- 
tion; of few words I charge you, but always 
pertinent when you speak, hearing out before 
you attempt to answer, and then speaking as if 
you would persuade, not impose. 

7. Affront none, neither revenge the affronts 
that are done to you ; but forgive, and you shall 
be forgiven of your heavenly Father. 

8. In making friends, consider well first ; 
and when you are fixed, be true, not wavering 
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by reports, nor deserting in affliction, for that 
becomes not the good and virtuous. Watch 
against anger ; neither speak nor act in it ; for, 
like drunkenness, it makes a man a beast, and 
throws people into desperate inconveniences. 

9. Avoid flatterers, for they are thieves in 
disguise ; their praise is costly, designing to get 
by those they bespeak; they are the worst of 
creatures; they lie to flatter, and flatter to 
cheat ; and which is worse, if you believe them, 
you cheat yourselves most dangerously. But 
the virtuous, though poor, love, cherish and 
prefer. Remember David, who, asking the 
Lord, *Who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who 
shall dwell upon thy holy hill?' answers, ^He 
that walketh uprightly, worketh righteousness, 
and speaketh the truth in his heart ; in whose 
eyes the vile person is contemned, but honoreth 
them who fear the Lord." 

10. Be no busybodies ; do not meddle with 
other folk's matters but when in conscience and 
duty pressed ; for it procures trouble, and is ill 
manners and very unseemly to wise men. 

11. Let the fear and service of the living 
God be encouraged in your houses, and that 
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plainness, sobriety and moderation in all things 
as becometh God's chosen people; and as I 
advise you, my beloved children, do you coun- 
sel yours, if God should give you any. Yea, I 
counsel and command them as my posterity, 
that they love and serve the Lord God with an 
upright heart, that he may bless you and yours 
from generation to generation. 

12. And as for you, who are likely to be con- 
cerned in the government of Pennsylvania and 
my parts of East Jersey, especially the first, I 
do charge you before the Lord God and his 
holy angels, that you be lowly, diligent and 
tender, fearing God, loving the people and 
hating covetousness. Let justice haye its im- 
partial course, and the law its free passage. 
Though to your loss, protect no man against it ; 
for you are not above the law, but the law 
above you. 

13. Live, therefore, the lives yourselves you 
would have the people live and then you have 
right and boldness to punish the transgressor. 
Keep upon the square, for God sees you : there- 
fore, do your duty, and be sure you see with 
your own eyes and hear with your own ears. 
Entertain no lurchers, cherish no informers for 
gain or revenge, use no tricks, fly to no devices 
to support or cover injustice; let your hearts 
be upright before the Lord, trusting in him 
above the contrivances of men, and none shall 
be able to hurt or supplant. 
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LX. THREE FISHERS WENT SAILING. 



Three fishers went sailiDg out into the west, 
Out into the west, as the sun went down; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town. 

For men must work and women must weep. 
And there 's little to earn, and many to keep. 
Though the harbor be moaning. 



Three wives sat up in the light-house tower. 
And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down ; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 

But men must work and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden and waters deep, 
And the harbor be moaning. 



III. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands. 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down; 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come back to the town. 

For men must work and women must weep. 
And the sooner it 's over the sooner to sleep, 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 

Charles Kingslet. 
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LXI, GNATS AND MOSQUITOES. 




1. Gnats and mosquitoes are small insects 

16 
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which are bred m stagnant water. If you look 
into a vessel m which water has been standing, 
you will see little worm-like grubs moving 
about. From such grubs come gnats and 
mosquitoes. 

2. The mosquito has a long slender weapon 
which pi'ojects from its mouth like a fine bristle. 
This is a sheath that encloses six distmct pieces, 
two of which are lancets, two are saws and two 
are tubes. The lancets cut and the saws tear. 

3. When the insect presses the tip of this 
sheath upon the skin, it bends and the lancets 
and saws enter and cut and tear the flesh on 
either side to make the blood flow into the 
wound. Then the insect injects a thin fluid 
into it through one of its tubes in order to dilute 
the blood. It uses the other tube with which to 
suck the blood upon which it feeds. The female 
alone is noxious. 

4. In many climates these insects are very 
troublesome. It is only amid smoke and odors, 
or behind bars, that man can escape from their 
attacks. In some countries men cover their 
bodies with filthy grease or smear their faces 
with tar to protect themselves from these pests. 

5. But man has also found other means of 
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defense. A tincture made of a certain herb and 
mixed with water and applied to the body is a 
security against these and other vermin. This 
turns the buzz of the insect mto a harmless 
tune, which, under the sense of security it affords, 
becomes a real cradle song. 

Topical Review. 
Where are gnats and mosquitoes bred? Describe the 
weapon of the mosquito. How does the mosquito cause 
a wound? How do men have to protect themselves against 
these insects? What else proves a security? 

Spell and use in sentences : 

mos qui' toes Ian' 9ets tine' ture 

stag' nant in jects' ver' min 

pro jects' flu' id se cii' ri ty 

bris' tie nox' ious era' die 

Dictation. 



INGRATITUDE. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude! 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot! 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. — Shakspere. 
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LXII. ALEXANDER'S FEAST. 



I. 

'Twas at the royal feast, for Persia won, 
By Philip's warlike son: 

Aloft in awful state 

The godlike hero sate 

On his imperial throne: 
His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with mjrrtle bound; 
So should desert in arms be crowned. 
The lovely Thais by his side 
Sat, like a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair; 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserve the fair. 

II. 
Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful choir, 
With flying fingers touched the lyre: 

The trembling notes ascend the sky. 
And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above. 
Such is the power of mighty Love I 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god: 
Sublime on radiant spheres he rode. 
When he to fair Olympia pressed; 
And while he sought her snowy breast. 
Then round her slender waist he curled. 
And stamped an image of himself, a sov'reign of the world. 
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The list'ning crowd admire the lofty sound; 

A present deity, they shout around; 

A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound: 

With ravished ears 

The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 
'And seems to shake the spheres. 

III. 
The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young: 

The jolly god in triumph comes; 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 

Flushed with a purple grace 

He shows his honest face. 
Now, give the hautboys breath ; he comes I 
Bacchus, ever fair and ever young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain: 

Bacchus' blessings are a treasure; 

Drinking is the soldier's pleasure: 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure; 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

IV. 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain: 
Fought all his battles o'er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, 
And thrice he slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise; 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 

And, while he earth and heav'n defied, 

Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 
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He chose a moamfal muse, 

Soft pity to infuse: 

He sang Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate 
Fairn, ialPn, falPn, falPn, 
Fairn from his high estate, 
And welt' ring in his blood; 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed, 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast look the joyless victor sate. 

Revolving in his altered soul 

The various turns of fate below; 

And now and then a sigh he stole, 

And bitter tears began to flow. 



Now strike the golden lyre again; 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 

Hark ! hark ! the horrid sound 

Has raised up his head. 

As awaked from the dead. 

And, amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries; 
See the Furies arise; 
See the snakes that they rear ! 
How they hiss in the air, 
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And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 

Behold a ghastly band, 

Each a torch in his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts, that were in battle slain. 

And unburied remain 

Inglorious on the plain; 

Give the vengeance due 

To the valiant crew: 
Behold how they toss their torches on high 1 

How they point to the Persian abodes, 

And glitt'ring temples of their hostile gods ! 
The Princes applaud with a furious joy; 
And the king seized a flambeau, with zeal to destroy ; 

Thais led the way. 

To light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, flred another Troy. 

VI. 

Thus long ago. 

Ere heaving bellows learned to blow. 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus to his breathing flute 

And sounding lyre. 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 

Enlarged the former nan-ow bounds. 

And added length to solemn sounds. 
With Nature's mother- wit, and ai*ts unknown before. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown: 

He raised a mortal to the skies; 

She drew an angel down. 
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Topical Review. 

Who was Philip's warlike son? Describe the scene. 
Who led the tuneful choir? What was the theme of the 
song? How was the hero affected? Who was Bacchus? 
How did this song stir the king? What checked his mad- 
ness? What passion did the music arouse next? What 
contrast is made in the VI. stanza? Who wrote a com- 
panion piece to this poem and what is it? 

Spell and use in sentences : 

im pe' ri al O lym' pic Fu' ries 

myr' tie sov' reign Gre' cian 

Tha' is Bac' chus ven' geance 

Tim o' the us haut' boys {ho) flam' beau (bo) 

fT er y Da ri' us Ce cil' i a 

be lied' a siin' der en thu' si ast 



Dictation. 



THE BUD. — I. 

Lately on yonder swelling bush, 

Big with many a coming rose, 
This early bud began to blush, 

And did but half itself disclose; 
I plucked it, though no better grown, 

And now you see how full 'tis blown. 

II. 
Still, as I did the leaves inspire. 

With such a purple light they shone, 
As if they had been made of fire. 

And spreading so would flame anon. 
All that was meant by air or sun. 

To the young flower my breath has done. 
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LXIII. SOFT SAWDER AND HUMAN 
NATURE. 



1. In the course of a journey which Mr. 
Slick performs in company with the reporter of 
his humors, the latter asks him how, in a country 
so poor as Nova Scotia, he contrives to sell so 
many clocks, ' Mr. Slick paused,' continues 
the author, ' as if considering the propriety of 
answering the question, and looking me in the 
face, said, in a confidential tone: ^'Why, I 
don't care if I do tell you, for the market is 
glutted, and I shall quit this circuit. It is done 
by a knowledge of soft sawder and human 
nature. But here is Deacon Flint's," said he ; 
" I have but one clock left, and I guess I will 
sell it to him." 

2. At the gate of a most comfortable look- 
ing farm-house stood Deacon Flint, a respectable 
old man, who had understood the value of time 
better than most of his neighbors, if one might 
judge from the appearance of everything about 
him. After the usual salutation, an invitation 
to alight was accepted by Mr. Slick, who said 
^'he wished to take leave of Mrs. Flint before 
he left Colchester." 
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3. We had hardly entered the house, before 
the Cloekmaker pointed to the view from the 
window, and, addressing himself to me, said: 
** If I was to tell them in Connecticut there was 
such a farm as this away down east here in Nova 
Scotia, they wouldn't believe me — why, there 
isn't such a location in all New England. The 
deacon has a hundred acres of flat rich land 

diked in from the sea" ^'Seventy," said 

the deacon — ' 'only seventy. " " Well, seventy ; 
but then there is your fine deep bottom ; why, I 
could run a ramrod into it. Then there is that 
water-privilege worth three or four thousand 
dollars, twice as good as what Governor Cass 
paid fifteen thousand for. I wonder, deacon, 
you don't put up a carding-mill on it ; the same 
works would carry a turning-lathe, a shingle 

machine, a circular saw, grind bark, and" 

" Too old," said the deacon — ''too old for all 
those speculations." "Old!" repeated the 
Cloekmaker — "not you; why, you are worth 
half a dozen of the young men we see now-a- 
days." 

4. The deacon was pleased. "Your beasts, 
dear me, your beasts must be put in and have a 
feed ;" saying which, he went out to order them 
to be taken to the stable. As the old gentleman 
closed the door after him, Mr. Slick drew near 
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to me and said in an under-tone : ^'That is what 
I call soft sawder. An Englishman would pass 
that man as a sheep passes a hog in a pasture — 

without looking at him. Now I find'' Here 

his lecture on soft sawder was cut short by the 
entrance of Mrs. Flint. '^ Just come to say 
good-bye, Mrs. Flint.'' "What! have you 
sold all your clocks?" '^Yes, and very low, 
too, for money is scarce, and I wished to close 
the consarn ; no, I am wrong in saying all, for I 
have just one left. N^eighbor Steel's vdfe asked 
to have the refusal of it, but I guess I won't sell 
it. I had but two of them, this one and the fel- 
ler of it, that I sold Governor Lincoln." 

5. "General Green, Secretary of State for 
Maine, said he'd give me fifty dollars for this 
one — it has composition wheels and patent 
axles; it is a beautiful article — a real first 
chop — no mistake, genuine superfine; but I 
guess I'll take it back; and, besides. Squire 
Hawk might think it hard that I did not give 
him the offer." 

6. ''Dear me," said Mrs. Flint, ''I should 
like to see it ; where is it ?" ''It is in a chest of 
mine over the way, at Tom Tape's store; I 
guess he can ship it on to Eastport." "That's 
a good man," said Mrs. Flint, "just let's look at 
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it.'' Mr. Slick willing to oblige, yielded to 
these entreaties and soon produced the clock — 
a gaudy, highly varnished, trumpery-looking 
affair. He placed it on the chimney-piece, 
where its beauties were pointed out and duly 
appreciated by Mrs. Flint, whose admiration 
was about ending in a proposal, when Mr. Flint 
returned from giving his directions about the 
care of the horses. 

7. The deacon praised the clock; he, too, 
thought it a handsome one; but the deacon 
was a prudent man; he had a watch, he was 
sorry, but he had no occasion for a clock. ^'I 
guess you're in the wrong furrow this time, 
deacon; it isn't for sale," said Mr. Slick; ^^and 
if it was, I reckon neighbor SteePs wife would 
have it, for she gives me no peace about it." 

8. Mrs. Flint said that Mr. Steel had quite 
enough to do, poor man, to pay his interest, 
without buying clocks for his wife. ^^It's no 
consarn of mine," said Mr. Slick, ^'as long as 
he pays me, what he has to do; but I guess 
I don't want to sell it; and, besides, it comes 
too high; that clock can't be made in Khode 
Island under forty dollars. Why, it isn't pos- 
sible!" said the Clockmaker, in apparent sur- 
prise, looking at his watch ; ^^why, as I'm alive, 
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it is four o'clock, and if I haven't been two 
hours here — how on airth shall I reach River 
Philip to-night? I'll tell you what, Mrs. 
Flint: I'll leave the clock in your care until I 
return on my way to the States — I'll set it 
a-going, and put it to the right time." 

9. As soon as this operation was performed 
he delivered the key to the deacon with a sort 
of serio-comic injunction to wind up the clock 
every Saturday night, which Mrs. Flint said 
she would take care should be done, and prom- 
ised to remind her husband of it, in case he 
should chance to forget it. 

10. ^^That," said the Clockmaker, as soon 
as we were mounted, * ^that's what I call human 
nature. ' Now, that clock is sold for forty 
dollars — it cost me just six dollars and fifty 
cents. Mrs. Flint will never let Mrs. Steel 
have the refusal of it, nor will the deacon learn 
until I call for the clock, that having once 
indulged in the use of a superfluity, it is dif- 
ficult to give it up." 

11. We can do without any article of luxury 
we have never had, but when once obtained, 
it is not in human nature to surrender it volun- 
tarily. Of fifteen thousand sold by myself and 
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partners in this province, twelve thousand were 

left in this manner, and only ten clocks were 

ever returned— when we called for them, they 

invariably bought them. We trust to soft 

sawder to get them into the house, and then 

to human nature that they never come out 

of it. 

Haliburton (1802-1866). 

Topical Review. 

How did Mr. Slick contrive to sell so many clocks? 
Name the chief element of soft sawder ; the chief element 
of human nature. What is the difference between flat- 
tery and envy? (Both have their root in personal pride.) 

Spell and use in sentences : 

con fi den' tial spec u la tions sur prise' 

cir' cuit en treat' ies op er a' tion 

neigh' bors ap pre' ci at ed su per flii' i ty 

Col' ches tcr ap par' ent liix' ii ry 



Dictation. 



A frosty chill was in the air, 

How plainly I remember — 
The bright autumnal fires had paled, 

Save here and there an ember; 
The sky looked hard, the hills were bare, 
And there were tokens everywhere 

That it had come — November. 
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LXIV. DESCRIPTION OF MELROSE ABBEY. 



If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to fiout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white; 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave, 

Then go — b«t go alone the while — 

Then view St. David's ruined pile; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! . . . 

The moon on the east oriel shone. 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy's hand 
'Twixt poplars straight the osier wand, 

In many a freakish knot, had twined; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done. 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 

Tlie silver light, so pale and faint. 

Showed many a prophet and many a saint, 

Whose image on the glasa was dyed: 

Full in the midst, his cross of red 

Triumphant Michael brandished, 
And trampled the apostate's pride. 
The moonbeam kissed the holy pane. 
And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

SiE Walter Scott (1771-1832). 
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LXV. DOUBTING CASTLE. 



1. Now there was, not far from the place 
where they lay, a castle, called Doubting 
Castle, the owner whereof was Giant Despair, 
and it was in his grounds they were now sleep- 
ing; wherefore he, getting up in the morning 
early and walking up and down in his fields, 
caught Christian and Hopeful asleep in his 
grounds. Then, with a grim and surly voice, 
he bid them awake, and asked them whence 
they were and what they did in his grounds? 
They told him they were pilgrims, and that 
they had lost their way. 

2. Then said the giant: You have this 
night trespassed on me, by trampling and lying 
on my ground, and therefore you must come 
along with me. So they were- forced to go, 
because he was stronger than they. They also 
had but little to say, for they knew themselves 
in fault. The giant, therefore, drove them on 
before him, and put them into his castle, in a 
very dark dungeon, nasty and stinking to the 
spirits of those two men. 

3. Here they lay from Wednesday morn- 
ing till -Saturday night, without one bit of 
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bread, or drop of drink, or light, or any to ask 
liow tliey did : they were therefore here in evil 
case, and were far from friends and acquaint- 
ance. Now, in this place Christian had double 
sorrow, because it was through his unadvised 
haste that they were brought into this distress. 

4. Now, Griant Despair had a wife, and 
her name was Diffidence : so when he was gone 
to bed, he told his wife what he had done, to 
wit, that he had taken a couple of prisoners 
and cast them into his dungeon for trespassing 
on his grounds. Then he asked her also what 
he had best do%further with them. So she 
asked him what they were, whence they came, 
and whither they were bound, and he told her. 

5. Then she counseled him, that when he 
arose in the morning, he should beat them 
without mercy. So when he arose, he getteth 
him a grievous crab-tree cudgel, and goes down 
into the dungeon to them, and there first falls 
to rating them as if they were dogs, although 
they never gave him a word of distaste: then 
he falls upon them and beats them fearfully, 
in such sort that they were not able to help 
themselves, or turn them upon the floor. This 
done, he withdraws, and leaves them there to 
condole their misery, and to mourn under their 

16 
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distress : so all that day they spent their time 
in nothing but sighs and bitter lamentations. 

6. The next night she talked with her hus- 
band about them further, and understanding 
that they were yet alive, did advise him to coun- 
sel them to make away with themselves. So 
when morning was come, he goes to them in 
a surly manner, as before, and perceiving them 
to be very sore with the stripes that he had 
given them the day before, he told them, that 
since they were never like to come out of that 
place, their only way would be forthwith to 
make an end of themselves, either with knife, 
halter, or poison : For why, said he, should 
you choose life, seeing it is attended with so 
much bitterness ? 

7. But they desired him to let them go; 
with which he looked ugly upon them, and 
rushing at them, had doubtless made an end of 
them himself, but that he fell into one of his fits 
— for he sometimes in sunshiny weather fell into 
fits — and lost for a time the use of his hands : 
wherefore he withdrew and left them, as before, 
to consider what to do. Then did the prisoners 
consult between themselves whether it was best 
to take this counsel or not ; and thus they began 
to discourse: 
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8. Christian: Brother, said Christian, what 
shall we do ? The life that we now live is very 
miserable. For my part, I know not whether it 
is best to live thus, or die out of hand. ' My 
soul chooseth strangling rather than life,' and 
the grave is more easy for me than this dun- 
geon ! Shall we be ruled by the giant ? 

8. Hope: Indeed our present condition is 
dreadful, and death would be far more welcome 
to me than thus forever to abide; but let us 
consider, the Lord of the country to which we 
are going hath said : Thou shalt do no murder : 
no, not to any man's person; much more then 
are we forbidden to take his counsel to kill 
ourselves. Besides, he that kills another can 
but commit murder on his own body ; but for 
one to kill himself, is to kill body and soul at 
once. And, moreover, my brother, thou talkest 
of ease in the grave ; but hast thou forgotten 
the hell, whither for certain the murderers go ? 
For no murderer hath eternal life. And, let 
us consider, again, that all laws are not in the 
hand of Giant Despair ; others, so far as I can 
understand, have been taken by him as well as 
we, and yet have escaped out of his hands. 

10, Who knows but that God, who made 
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the world, may cause that Giant Despair may 
die; or that, at some time or other, he may 
forget to lock us in ; or that he may in a short 
time have another of his fits before us, and 
may lose the use of his limbs ? And if ever 
that should come to pass again, for my part I 
am resolved to pluck up the heart of a man, 
and to try my utmost to get from under his 
hand. I was a fool that I did not try to do 
it before ; but, however, my brother, let us be 
patient, and endure a while ; the time may come 
that he may give us a happy release; but let 
us not be our own murderers. With these 
words Hopeful at present did moderate the 
mind of his brother ; so they continued together, 
in the dark, that day in their sad and doleful 
condition. 

11. Well, towards the evening, the giant 
goes down into the dungeon again, to see if 
his prisoners had taken his counsel : but when 
he came there he found them alive ; and truly, 
alive was all ; for now, what for want of bread 
and water, and by reason of the wounds they 
received when he beat them, they could do little 
but breathe. But, I say, he found them alive ; 
at which he fell into a grievous rage, and told 
them, that seeing they had disobeyed his coun- 
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sel, it should be worse with them than if they 
had never been born. 

12. At this they trembled greatly, and I 
think that Christian fell into a swoon ; but com- 
ing a little to himself again, they renewed their 
discourse about the giant's counsel, and whether 
yet they had best take it or not. Now, Christian 
again seemed to be for doing it; but Hopeful 
made his second reply as follows: 

13. Hope: My brother, said he, remember^ 
est thou not how valiant thou hast been here- 
tofore ? Apollyon could not crush thee, nor 
could all that thou didst hear, or see, or feel, 
in the Yalley of the Shadow of Death: what 
hardships, terror and amazement hast thou 
already gone through, and art thou nothing 
but fear? Thou seest that I am in the dun- 
geon with thee, a far weaker man by nature 
than thou art ; also this giant has wounded me 
as well as thee, and hath also cut off the bread 
and water from my mouth, and with thee I 
mourn without the light. But let us exercise 
a little more patience : remember how thou 
playedst the man at Vanity Fair, and wast 
neither afraid of the chain nor the cage, nor 
yet of bloody death ; wherefore let us — at least 
to avoid the shame that becomes not a Christian 
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to be found in — bear up with patience as well 
as we can. 

14. Now, night being come again, and the 
giant and his wife being abed, she asked con- 
cerning the prisoners, and if they had taken 
his counsel; to which he replied: They are 
sturdy rogues; they choose rather to bear all 
hardships than to make away with themselves. 
Then said she : Take them into the castle-yard 
to-morrow, and show them the bones and skulls 
of those thou hast already despatched, and make 
them believe ere a week comes to an end, thou 
wilt also tear them in pieces, as thou hast done 
their fellows before them. 

15. So when the morning was come, the 
giant goes to them again, and takes them into 
the castle-yard, and shows them as his wife had 
bidden him. These, said he, were pilgrims, as 
you are, once; and they trespassed upon my 
grounds, as you have done ; and, when I thought 
fit, I tore them in pieces, and so within ten 
days I will do you; go, get ye down to your 
den again ; and with that he beat them all the 
way thither. 

16. They lay, therefore, all day on Saturday 
in a lamentable case, as before. Now, when 
night was come, and when Mrs. Diffidence and 
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her husband the giant were got to bed, they 
began to renew their discourse of their prison- 
ers; and, withal, the old giant wondered that 
he could neither by his blows nor counsel bring 
them to an end. And with that his wife re- 
plied: I fear, said she, that they live in hope 
that some will come to relieve them, or that 
they have picklocks about them, by the means 
of which they hope to escape. And sayest thou 
so, my dear? said the giant; I will therefore 
search them in the morning. 

17. Well, on Saturday, about midnight, 
they began to pray, and continued m prayer 
till almost break of day. 

18. Now, a little before it was day, good 
Christian, as one half amazed, broke out in this 
passionate speech : What a fool, quoth he, am 
I thus to lie in a stinking dungeon, when I may 
as well walk at liberty ? I have a key in my 
bosom, called Promise, that will, I am per- 
suaded, open any lock in Doubting Castle. 
Then said Hopeful: That's good news, good 
brother; pluck it out of thy bosom and try. 

19. Then Christian pulled it out of his 
bosom, and began to try at the dungeon- door, 
whose bolt — as he turned the key — gave back, 
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and the door flew open with ease, and Christian 
and Hopeful both came out. Then he went to 
the outer door that leads into the castle-yard, 
and with his key opened that door also. After, 
he went to the iron gate, for that must be 
opened too ; but that lock went very hard, yet 
the key did open it. Then they thrust open 
the door to make their escape with speed, but 
that gate, as it opened, made such a cracking, 
that it waked Giant Despair, who hastily rising 
to pursue his prisoners, felt his limbs to fail; 
for his fits took him agaiu, so that he could 
by no means go after them. Then they went 
on, and came to the king's highway, and so 
were safe, because they were now out of his 
jurisdiction. 

20. Now, when they were gone oyer the 
stile, fhey began to contrive with themselves 
what they should do at that stile to prevent 
those that should come after from falling into 
the hands of Giant Despair. So they consented 
to erect there a pillar, and to engrave upon 
the stile thereof this sentence : ^Over this stile 
is the way to Doubting Castle, Tvhich is kept by 
Giant Despair, who despiseth the King of the 
Celestial Country, and seeks to destroy his holy 
pilgrims.* Many, therefore, that followed after, 
read what was written, and escaped the danger. 

John Bunyan (1628-168S). 
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LXVI. THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD. 



I. 

The muffled drum's sad rcU has beat 

The soldier's last tattoo; 
No more on life's parade shall meet 

That brave and fallen few. 
On fame's eternal oamping ground 

Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round, 

The bivouac of the dead. 

II. 
No rumor of the foe's advance 

Now swells upon the wind ; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 

Of loved ones left behind; 
No vision of the morrow's strife 

The warrior's dream alarms ; 
No braying horn, nor screaming fife, 

At dawn shall call to arms. 

III. 

Their shivered swords are red with rust. 

Their plumed heads are bowed; 
Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 

Is now their martial shroud. 
And plenteous funeral tears have washed 

The red stains from each brow, 
And the proud forms, by battle gashed, 

Are free from anguish now. 

IV. 

The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 

The bugle's stirring blast, 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade. 

The din and shout, are past; 
Nor war's wild note, nor glory's peal, 

Shall thrill with fierce delight 
These breasts that never more may feel 

The rapture of the fight. 
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V. 

Like the fierce northern hurricane 

That aweeps this great plateau, 
Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 

Came down the serried foe. 
Who heard the thunder of the fray 

Break o'er the field beneath. 
Know well the watchword of that day 

Was ** Victory or Death." 

VI. 

Full many a norther's breath has swept 

O'er Angostura's plain — 
And long the pittying sky has wept 

Above its moldering slain. 
The raven's scream, or eagle's flight. 

Or shepherd's pensive lay, 
Alone awakes each sullen height 

That frowned o'er that dread fray. 

VII. 

Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground, 

Ye must not slumber there 
Where stranger steps and tongues resound 

Along the heedless air. 
Your own proud land's heroic soil 

Shall be your fitter grave ; 
She claims from War his richest spoil — 

The ashes of her brave. 



Thus 'neath their parent turf they rest, 

Far from the gory field. 
Borne to a Spartan mother's breast 

On many a bloody shield; 
The sunshine of their native sky 

Smiles sadly on them here. 
And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 

The heroes' sepulcher. 
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IX. 

Best on, embalmed and sainted dead, 

Dear as the blood ye gave; 
No impious footstep here shall tread 

The herbage of your grave, 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 

While fame her record keeps. 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 

Where Valor proudly sleeps. 



Yon marble minstrel's voiceless stone 

In deathless song shall tell. 
When many a vanquished age hath flown. 

The story how ye fell; 
Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's blight. 

Nor Time's remorseless doom. 
Shall dim one ray of glory's light 

That gilds your deathless tomb. 

Theodore O'Hara. 
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Hence loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born. 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 
'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy ; 

Find out some uncouth cell. 
Where breeding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 

And the night- raven sings; 

There under ebon shades, and low-browed rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 
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II. 
Bat come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven ycleped Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing Mirth. 

ni. 
Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and yoathful Jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles. 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty: 
And, if I give thee honor due. 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee. 
In unreproved pleasures free: 
To hear the lark begin his flight. 
And singing startle the dull night. 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
Then to come in spite of sorrow. 
And at my window bid good-morrow. 
Through the sweet brier or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine: 
While the cock with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door. 
Stoutly strut his dames before: 
Oft list'ning how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Sometimes walking not unseen 
By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
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Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 
While the plowman near at hand 
Whistles o*er the furrowed land. 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe. 
And every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

IV. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray. 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied: 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide: 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies. 
The Cynosure of neighboring eyes. 



Hard by, a cottage-chimney smokes. 

From betwixt two aged oaks. 

Where Cory don and Thyrsis, met, 

Are at their savory dinner set 

Of herbs, and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned haycock in the mead. 

VII. 

Towered cities please us then. 
And the busy hum of men. 
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Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and adjudge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask and antique peagantry; 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson's learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakspere, Fancy's child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

VIII. 

And ever against eating cares. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce. 

In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running; 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony; 

That Orpheus' self may heave his head 

From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 

Such strains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

His half-regained Eurydice. 

These delights, if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

John Milton (1608-1G74). 
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All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages. 

I. At first, the infant, 

Mewling and puking in his nurse's arms; 

II. And then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 

III. And then, the lover, 

Sighing like a furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistresses' e^e-brow. 

rv. Then, the soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like a pard. 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. 

V. And then, the justice, 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances; 
And so he plays his part. 

VI. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side: 
His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shanks; his big manly voice. 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in its sound. 

VII. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion: 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
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LXIX. THE BUGLE SONG. 



The splendor falls on castle walls, 

And snowy summits old in story, 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow — set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

n. 

O hark I O hear ! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 

O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 

Blow and let us hear the purple glens replying: 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

III. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 
And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow — set the wild echoes flying; 

And, answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

Alfred Tennyson (1809-1892). 
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PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 



By Prof. JAMES H. BROWNLEE, a. M. 



INTRODUCTION. 

1. The development of the pupil's powers of expression 
should keep pace with the development of his powers 
of thinking and of feeling. As he gains in ability to think 
and to understand books, he ought also to grow in power 
to speak and to read well. 

2. The effort to convey thought clearly with the voice 
is, moreover, an aid to clear thinking. Lord Bacon said : 
** Aman would better address himself to a stone statue 
than to suffer his thought to pass in smother." So, one 
in trying to read well is also learning to think more 
accurately. 

3. The word elocution literally means the act of speaking 
oiU. This useful and beautiful art teaches us to com- 
municate to others in the best way our thoughts and our 
feelings by the voice and by action, 

17 
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4. As this definition implies, elocution engages both 
the eye and the ear of the listener ; it is msiUe as well as 
audible, seen as well as heard, 

5. In reading aloud, then, we use two agents of 
expression ; action for the eye, and voice for the ear. 

6. Action includes the attitude, or posture of the 
reader, the way he carries his head and holds his book, 
the changing looks of his face, his movements, etc., — ^in 
short, the part of a reading that would be understood 
by a deaf man. Voice includes the tones of the reader, 
his pronunciation, emphasis, slides and waves, etc., 
— ^in short, the part that would be understood by a blind 
man. 

7. While the voice is the more important agent, still 
action is far from being unimportant. Indeed, no small 
part of the charm of really good reading is owing to 
the reader's action, — to his erect, spirited attitude, his 
alert, lively countenance, and his graceful motions. To 
read well one must have the ease and grace that mark 
the bearing and movements of the lady and the gentle- 
man. 

I. Action. 

8. Since the reader's action is observed before his 
voice is heard, it will be considered first under three 
heads,— (1) Attitude, (2) Holding the Book, and (3) Facial 
Expression. 
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(1). ATTITUDE. 

9. Any posture expressive of feeling is called an 
attitude. Thus : We say an attitude of fear, of scom, of 
surprise; a threatening attitude, a contemptuous attitude. 

10. The attitude should be erect, firm and graceful. 
The body should be straight and animated, with the feet 
separated sufficiently to give firmness; the shoulders, 
held well back and down so that the chest may be easily 
expanded; the head elevated, with the chin held well in. 
The chief weight should be upon one foot to give grace. 
The feet should form an angle with each other of not less 
than 70 degrees, the free foot slightly in advance, its 
heel pointing toward the hollow of the other, the knee 
of the free leg slightly bent. Usually in reading the 
chief weight is upon the right foot. Then the ear, 
shoulder, hip, knee and ankle of the right side should 
be in line. The lungs should be kept inflated — the 
chest active — the portion of air given out being often 
and imperceptibly replaced. 

(2). HOLDING THE BOOK. 

11. The book is usually held in the left hand, the 
right being free to turn leaves, or make gestures. It 
should be held neither too high nor directly in front 
to hide the face and intercept the sound ; but well out 
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from the waist and slightly to the left with an angle of 
about 50 degrees at the elbow. Thus held, the appear- 
ance is pleasing while the eye may fall easily upon the 
page. 

(3). FACIAL EXPRESSION. 

12. The face ranks next to the voice in expressiveness. 
While it should vary with the changes in feeling in 
general, we may say it ought to be animatt^d, lively. Yet 
often a face, bright in conversation, is dull and heavy in 
reading. There is really no excuse for the lusterless look 
that so often goes with reading aloud in the schools. 
Let the reader first prepare his lesson so thoroughly that 
he can put his mind to the reading, try to be interested, 
and to say his words distinctly, — then his countenance 
can scarcely fail to be animated and to lend power to 
the words. 

n. Voice. 

13. Action engages the eye, but the voice exerts its 
dominion over the sense of hearing. No musical instru- 
ment of man's invention equals it; and only the 
violin approaches its fascinating influence over the soul. 
This agent, also, may be treated under three heads, 
namely: (1) Breathing, (2) Tone, and (3) Speech. 

(1). BREATHING. 

14. Because breath is the material of speech, its man- 
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agement is essential to good reading. Words are but air; 
pulses of articulated breath, mouthfuls of spoken wind. 
So we must emit the breath properly to the end, that our 
words may be smooth or abrupt as required. And, too, 
we must inhale at the right places in the sentence, for 
inhalation fixes the position of the pauses, and pauses 
are very expressive. When reading aloud, the breathing 
should be deep and full. 

EXERCISE IN FULL BREATHING. 

15. Stand erect, hands on hips, shoulders back. 
Inhale through the nostrils very slowly until the chest 
is fully expanded; drop the jaw freely, exhale through 
the mouth slowly and silently. Repeat six times. 

EFFUSIVE BREATHING. 

16. Stand as before, fill the lungs, exhale audibly 
in a prolonged sound of the letter A. Repeat. 

EXPULSIVE BREATHING. 

17. Fill the lungs; emit the breath audibly and 
forcibly. Repeat. 

EXPLOSIVE BREATHING. 

18. Fill the lungs full, hold the breath a moment, 
force it out violently in the form of a whispered cough. 
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19. Get by heart and practice : — 

EFFUSIVE UTTERANCE. 

a, O Bailor boy, sailor boy, never again 

Shall home, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay ; 
Unblessed and unhonored, down deep in the main. 
Full many a score fathom thy frame shall decay. 

EXPULSIVE UTTERANCE. 

6. The orator's Voice is a mighty power 
As it echoes from shore to shore ; 
And the fearless Pen has more sway o'er men 
Than the murderous cannon's roar. 

EXPLOSIVE UTTERANCE. 

c. They strike ! hurrah I the fort has surrendered I 
Shout ! shout I my warrior boy. 

"Victory I victory I victory I" 
Is the shout. 

(2). TONE. 

20. Words convey thoughts ; but tones indicate feel- 
ings. A good voice has a wonderful variety of tones ; 
high and low, soft and loud, sweet and harsh, etc. 
Such a voice possesses three attributes ; (a) purity, {b) 
strength, and (c) compass. 

(a). PURITY. 

21. By purity is meant the absence of all unpleasant 
qualities in the voice. A pure tone is one that is sweet 
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and musical ; wholly free from husky, nasal, or whisper- 
ing quality. It pleases the ear; and, also, is audible 
farther than an impure tone, or noise. For the following 
exercises stand as directed under breathing and open the 
mouth freely. 

FIRST EXERCISE. 

22. Utter in a musical and sustained tone the long 
vowels, d, i, I, d, do, a, etc. 

Home practice a few minutes each day will also be 
helpful. 

SECOND EXERCISE. 

23. Commit to memory and recite in the clearest 
tones at command: 

BEAUTIFUL MAY. 

a. Like a child at play, 

Comes tripping along her joyous way, 

Tripping along, 
With mirth and song, 

Laughing, loving May. 

b. Hashed the people's swelling murmur, 
While the boy cries joyously :— 

"Ring! ring I Grandpa, 
Ring I ring for liberty I 

c. And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
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d. How sweet the chime of sabbath bells I 

I'^ach one its creed in music telln, 

And I w^ill put in simple rhyme 

The language of their golden chime. 
My happy heart in rapture swells, 
Responsive to the bells, sweet bells I 

VARIETY. 

a. All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

b. {Soft.) Slow and tired came the hunters; 

Stopped in darkness in the court. 
(Loud.) Ho, this way, ye laggard hunters I 

To the hall I What sport, what sport? 

c. (Aspirated.) But hark! that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
(Very loud.) Arm! arm! It is, it is the cannon's opening roar. 

d. Robert of Lincoln is gayly dressed, 

Wearing a bright black wedding-coat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest, 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine ; 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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MONOTONE. 

24. In gay and humorous selections the voice skips 
lightly up and down the scale. But in expressing awe, 
solemnity, reverence, etc., there is very little variety 
needed. The sameness of sound in the successive sylla- 
bles and words is very marked, and has been compared 
to the successive notes of a deep-toned bell. This same- 
ness is called monotone. It is indicated by dashes above 
the words. 

EXERCISES IN MONOTONE. 



a. Holy I Holy I Holy I Lord God of Sabbaoth. 



b. On beds of gi-een seaflower thy limbs shall be laid, 

Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow; 
Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made 
And every part sent to thy mansion below. 

c. Still night ; and the old church bell hath tolled, 

With its swinging peals the passing hour ; 



And it seems to say 

As it dies away,— 

Old— old, weary and old ;— 



The heart grows old ; for the world is cold. 



(b). STRENGTH. 

25. By strength is meant the power of the voice. It 
is the opposite of weakness, or feebleness. The voice, 
like the muscles, will grow stronger by proper exercise. 
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FIBST EXERCISE. 

26. Utter the long vowels in a rather high key softly, 
then, without changing the pitch, gradually increase the force 
until the full power of the voice is reached. Reverse 
the process, closing with soft, full tones. 

SECOND EXERCISE. 

27. Commit and practice: — 

SOFT FORCE. 

a. Tread softly, speak low, 
For the old man lies a-dying. 

b. Tread lightly, comrades I we have laid 

His dark locks on his brow— 
Like life-Hsave deeper light and shade : 

We 'II not disturb them now. 
Tread lightly— for 't is beautiful 

That blue-veined eyelid's sleep, 
Hiding the eye, death left so dull- 
Its slumber we will keep. 

MODERATE FORCE. 

c. How beautiful is the rain I 
After the dust and the heat. 
In the broad and fiery street. 

In the narrow lane. 
How beautiful is the rain I 

d. One by one thy duties wait thee ; 

Let thy whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dreams elate thee; 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 
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LOUD FORCE. 

e. Rouse, ye Romans ! Rouse, ye slaves. 

/. Gentlemen may cry peace ! peace ! but there is no 
peace. The next gale that sweeps from the north will 
bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms. 

g. "Down! down I" cried Mar. 

" Bear back both friend and foe I '* 

h, " Forward the Light Brigade I 
Charge for the guns I " he said. 

t. Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

(C). COMPASS. 

28. By compass is meant the range of the voice on 
the scale from low to high. In reading, the voice 
ranges through more than a single octave. Through 
practice this range can be extended; but care should be 
taken not to strain, or force the voice too high, which 
would be injurious. 

FIRST EXERCISE. 

29. Sing the scale both ascending and descending 
several times. 

SECOND EXERCISE. 

30. Sing the vowels i, «, do, to each tone of the scale 
ascending and descending. 
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THIRD EXERCISE. 

31. (Very high). To the deep, 

(High). To the deep, 

(Middle), Through the shades of sleep 
Even to the steps of the 
remotest throne. 
(Low), Down ! 

(Lower), Down ! 

(Very low), Down. 

32. FOURTH EXERCISE. 

HIGH PITCH. 

a. Away, away I for the stars are forth, 
And on the pure snows of the valley. 

In a giddy trance, the moonbeams dance- 
Come, let our comrades rally. 

b. There is joy in the mountain ; the bright waves 



Like the bounding stag when he breaks from sleep ; 
Mirthfully, wildly, they flash along- 
Let the heavens ring with song. 



MIDDLE PITCH. 



c. When Columbus returned to Spain with his won- 
derful story of lands beyond the great ocean, inhabited 
by strange races of human beings, an eager wish for new 
discoveries arose. 
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d. Better to weave in the web of life 

A bright and golden filling, 
And to do God's will with a ready heart, 

And hands that are swift and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate, slender threads 

Of our curious lives asunder. 
And then blame heaven for the tangled ends, 

And sit and grieve and wonder. 

LOW PITCH. 
€, I 've wandered to-day to the village, Tom, 
I 've sat beneath the tree 
Upon the school-house play ground 

That sheltered you and me; 
But none were left to greet me, Tom, 

And few were left to know, 
Who played with us upon the green. 
Just forty years ago. 

/. Tread softly — bow the head — 

In reverent silence bow I 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 

Is passing now. 

(3). SPEECH. 

33. The higher animals express their feelings in cries, or 
tones; only man speaks. The dog barks, the cow lows, 
the lion roars; only man uses words. Speech is the 
artificial language of words peculiar to man. The most 
important of its divisions are (a) pronunciation, (h) em- 
phasis, (c) slur, {d) slides and waves, and (f) movement. 
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(a). PRONUNCIATION. 

34. Pronunciation is the utterance of words according 
to the approved fashion, or standard. AVhile the real 
standard is the mode of utterance used by cultivated 
people, still as the dictionary represents this for our guid- 
ance, the standard is commonly said to be the dictionary. 

35. The real word is not the written or printed, but 
the spoken. The written word is to the spoken what the 
photograph is to the man that sat for the picture. 
William Von Humboldt says : ** We must exclude from 
our definition of language all idea of a written speech. 
It is only by the spoken word that a man breathes his 
own soul into the souls of his hearers." 

36. Since we speak more than we write, we use the 
spoken form oftener than we do the written. Yet, not- 
withstanding its more frequent use and its greater vivid- 
ness, the spoken word is too often neglected. More 
attention is given in the schools to the written than to 
the spoken form. Pupils spell better than they pro- 
nounce. While less attention should not be given to the 
written word, certainly more attention should be devoted 
to the spoken and real word. 

37. Pronunciation is one of the most important di- 
visions of elocution. A single glaring error in pronuncia- 
tion will spoil the effect of a reading otherwise excellent. 
One's breedmg and company may be inferred from the 
fashion after which he speaks. 
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38. Although pronunciation is the work of years, a 
right beginning must be made in the school. Her^ the 
ear must be trained to know every elementary sound of 
the language and the mouth to utter each with precision. 
Here the system of diacritical marks must be mastered ; 
and a habit of consulting the dictionary, in all cases of 
doubt, formed. Here such an interest must be aroused 
that the pupils will try to improve in elegance of speech 
from day to day and will get into the habit of observing 
the pronunciation of others, especially of public speakers 
and cultivated persons. 

39. Errors of pronunciation may be accentual and 
articulative. Those growing out of a careless articula- 
tion are more numerous ; but those growing out of a 
wrong placing of the accent are more glaring. Thus : to 
say chardcter is a worse blunder than to say ax when you 
mean acts, 

40. One who desires to pronounce his words accu- 
rately must use especial care in uttering the light, or 
unaccented syllables. 

Thus, say melody ^ not meludy, 
visible, not visuhle, 
history^ not histry, 
ability, not ubiluty. 
regiment^ not regment, 
usually, not usuly. 
silence, not silunce. 
kindness, not kindniss. 
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Peoria, not Peorie. 
Indiana, not Indianie, 
idea, not (dear, etc. 

41. Errors in accent. Say — 

inquury, not in-quiry. 
or-thoepy, not ortho-epy. 
discourse, not discourse, 
findnce, not finance, 
recess, not recess, 
canine, not cdnine. 
romdnce, not romance. 

42. The principal elements of pronunciation are two : 
(a) accent, and (6) articulation. 

(a). ACCENT. 

43. Accent is a greater stress and elevation of the 
voice on one or more syllables of a word. Usually a 
word has but one accent, but long words sometimes have 
two accented syllables. The seat or place of the accent 
is clearly indicated in the dictionary by the accent mark 
placed above the heavy or accented syllable. Whenever 
one is in doubt as to the position of the accent, let him 
go to the dictionary. 

(b), ARTICULATION. 

44. This is the distinct utterance of syllables. It is 
the mark of good breeding and scholarship. As legibility 
is the most important thing in penmanship, so a clear 
articulation is the most important thing in reading and 
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speaking, — the basis of every other excellence. It is not 
loudness of voice; one may speak loudly and indis- 
tinctly, softly and distinctly. So print, though large, 
may be hard to read; or fine, and yet clear. 

45. One should speak distinctly not only that his words 
may be understood, but also that his face may be 
expressive. The clearer the words, the livelier the face 
always. 

46. As daily phonic drill has been provided for in con- 
nection with the lessons, it is enough to say here, that 
this is one of the very best exercises for improving the 
articulation. In this valuable drill, let there be no feeble 
work. 

SUB-VOCALS. 

47. Practice with energy : — 

h. He was a hold, bad, boisterous boy. 

d. The gray day darkened into night. 

j, Jumpy or I fire. Jump ! Jump, boy ! 

g. Gone, gone, sold and gone. 

I. The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 

m. Many men have many minds, 

n. I never would lay down my arms. Never! Never! 

Never ! 

r. (Smooth) Bing out the old, ring in the new. 

r. (Trilled) " Charge ! " Trump and drum awoke. 

v. VsLin^ vain, give o'er. He does not feel you now. 

w. The unld wind wailed dismally. 

18 
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y. You Bay this ! 

z. And it hubbies and seethes and it hisses and roars, 

ng. Hear the tolling of the bells. 

th. Thou art the man. 

zh. The sky is azure, 

ASPIRATES. 

/. The light foam flew ; the furrow fcUowed free, 

h. Hush ! hist ! hark ! Hear that heavy sound. 

k. Clang! Clang! We forge the c^Zf^r now. 

p. Oh I pale, pale now those rosy lips, 

s. We burst into that sUent sea, 

sh. Hush ! Do you not hear the wash of waves ? 

ch. Charge! Chester, Charge! 

th. How thin the horns of Elfland ! 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

48. Practice in a loud whisper : 

a. Hush I Hark I who comes here? 
Be still! keep dark I 

b. He 's a riggin a springboard over the sill- 
Stop laffin, Solomon ; Burke keep still I 

c. Soldiers, you are now within a few steps of the enemy's out- 
posts. Creep along behind this hedge. Keep still, upon your 
lives I 

49. (1.) Lip exercise. Repeat the syllable Id slowly, 
then more and more rapidly. 

(2.) Tongue exercise. Repeat da in same way. 
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(3.) Palate exercise. Repeat g& in same way. 
(4.) Read very distinctly these sentences : — 

A boundless song bursts from the grove. 

It was a union of hearts and hands. 

What read you ! ^^ Words, words, words.'^ 

He snarls^ but dares not bit§. 

Thou harb'st the dart that wounds thee. 

He was burned in the hand. 

The pup took a sup out of the cup. 

The cat caught the rat on the mat. 

Man wants but little here below, » 

Nor wants that little long. 

(5.) Articulative recreations. 

a. He sawed six sleek slim saplings. 

h. And round and round the rugged rocks, rude ragged 
rascals ran. 

c. Amidst the mists and coldest frosts 
With bai*est wrists and stoutest boasts 
He thrusts his fists against the posts 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 

d. When a twister a twisting would twist him. a twist, to 
twist him a twist he three strands doth entwist ; but, if one of the 
strands that he twisteth untwists, the strand that untwisteth 
untwisteth the twist. 

e. Mr. Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, in sifting 
a sieve full of unsifted thistles thrust three thousand thistles 
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through the thick of his thumb. If Mr. Theophilus Thistle, the suc- 
cessful thistle sifter, thrust three thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb, see that thou in sifting a sieve full of unsifted 
thistles do not thrust three thousand thistles through the thick of 
thy thumb, 

(h). EMPHASIS. 

50. The word emphasis literally means to make manifest ^ 
to show. It is the utterance of one or more words of a 
sentence in such a way as best to show to the ear its 
precise meaning. It is the opposite of the slur, 

51. Usually, but not always, the emphatic words are 
spoken with louder force than are the others. There are, 
however, other ways of directing attention to important 
words than by speaking them louder ; as by a change in 
pitch, by prolonging the word, by mixing the voice with 
breath, etc. 

52. There are two kinds of emphasis ; the emphasis of 
first mention (absolute), and the emphasis of contrast (rela- 
tive). Relative emphasis differs from absolute in that 
it employs the wave, 

53. An important word, not contrasted with another, 
has absolute emphasis ; a word contrasted with another 
takes relative emphasis. 

(1.) Exercises in absolute emphasis: — 

a. How dear to this heart are the scenes of my child- 
hood. 
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6. Little Nell was dead, 

c. Strike! till the last armed foe expires. 

d. Burst the storm on Phocis' walls : 
Rise ! or Greece forever falls. 

e. I met him, faced him, scorned him. 

/. The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 

g. Go, ring the bells and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banners out ; 
Shout " Freedom I " till your lisping &nes 
Give back their cradle shout. 

(2.) In relative emphasis : — 

a. Washington was a patriot; Arnold was a traitor, 

b. I said he is older than you, not younger, 

c. Be not like dumb, driven cattle ; 
Be a A^ro in the strife. 

d. ^ 'Tis not enough the voice be sound and clear : 

'Tis modulation that must charm the ear. 

e. It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
/. We thought her dying when she slept^ 

And sleeping when she died, 
g. With one hand he put a penny in the urn of poverty ; 

And with the ot?ier took a shilling out. 

(c). SLUR. 

64. Slur, the opposite of emphasis, is the lower tone 
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and quicker movement with which merely explanatory 
parts are spoken. It has effect upon the ear similar to 
that of the marks of parenthesis upon the eye. It is, 
in fact, a spoken, or audible parenthesis. As a rule it 
takes the rising inflection; as emphatic portions take the 
falling. 

EXERCISES IN SLUR. 

a. Charlie (who was thrown from his horse yesterday) is 
able to sit up this looming. 

b. And now before the open door 
{Tlie warrior priest had ordered so) 
The enlisting trumpets' sudden roar 
Rang through the chapel o'er and o'er. 

c. Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 
{For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word) 

"Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war? 
Or to dance at our bridal, Young Lord Lochinvar?" 

d. A lion caused the young maiden in terror to flee. 
{A lion* 8 a creature whose regular trade is 

Blood and a terrible thing among ladies) 

And losing her veil as she ran from the wood 

The monster bedabbled it over with blood. 

(C?.) SLIDES AND WAVES. 

66. A slide in speech is a continuous change in pitch 
either upward or downward on the scale. A wave is a 
double slide. These wonderfully expressive slides and 
waves have been finely called the colors of the voice. They 
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enable us while uttering a thought to show to the listener 
whether we believe it, doubt it, or believe just the 
opposite. 

56. Slides are of two kinds ; rising smd falling. Belief, 
determination, emphasis, employ falling slides; doubt, 
irresolution, slur, employ rising slides. The state of 
mind determines the direction of the slide ; the degree 
of excitement determines the length of it. 

(1.) EXERCISES IN THE RISING SLIDE. 

a. Didst thou not hear a noisi? 

b. Hath a dog VMmSy? 

c. What's the mattirf you sdyf 

d. Can you tell why the sun is so red at sunset? 

e. Had she a sistirf 
Had she a hrothirf 

/. IsihdXsdf 

g. What! yield to so weak afoif 

h. Will you not savi me, father ? 

i. " Out on him 1 " said false Sextus. 

Will not the villain drown ? 

j. If you see apereon 

As he's calliii{2; anywhere, 
Is it any oiyour business 

What Ma business may be there f 
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k. ''U my Utile Ud, my EUhu, 
A Bailing in your shipf 
It wao just the other day 
The Oray Swan sailed away.*' 

I '* The other ddyr^ The sailor's eyes 
Stood wide open with surprise : 
''The other dAyt The Swan r 

m. 0, the world's running over with joy I 
Don't you hiarf Don't you sief 

(2.) PALLING SLIDE. 

a. Hush ! 'tis a holy hour, 
h. Woodman, spari that tre^. 

c. In the bright lexicon of youth 
There's no such word as fail, 

d. Who was her father f 
Who was her mother f 

e, " Jump far out, boy, into the wave! 
Jump, or I fire I " he said, 
" That only chance thy life can save I 
Jump f jump, boy I "—he obeyed. 

/. What little boy f What ship f 

g. What would you have him do ? 

h. What have I to forgive f 

i. What 's the mercy despots fiel ? 

j. What have I done of which you complain f 
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WAVES. 

a. Oh ! but you regretted the robbery. 

h. Thou hast dU seasons for thine own, death. 

c. Did you say hdilf Yes, I said hdil, 

d. Are we so foolish as to believe all this ? 

e. Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error, "wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies amid his worshippers. 

/. He must increase, but I must decrease, 

g. Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled 
that /orce must be called in to win back our lovef 

A. Can the dove live with the hawk f 

i. Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing ? 

j. I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

k. It is more blessed to give than to receive, 

I. I heard the owl scream and the cricket cry. 

m. You see her eyes are open. 
Ay, but their sense is shut. 

n. Never here, forever thire, 

0, A peace ! Zounds ! he would never go to war. 

p. Oh, but he paused upon the brink, 

(e), MOVEMENT, OR RATE. 

57. By movement is meant the number of words spoken 
a minute in reading or speaking. The movement should 
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vary with the sentiment; sometimes fast, sometimes slow. 
A common fault is to read all selections with the same 
movement. This must be broken up. 

68. The degrees of movement are three : Fast, mod- 
erate and slow. 

Exeroifles in Mbvement. 

1. FAST. 

Quick, man the life-boat I See yon bark, 

That drives before the blast I 

There's a rock ahead, the fog is dark. 

And the storm comes thick and fast. 

Her main-mast 's gone, but she still drives on 

To the fatal reef before her. 

The Ufe-boat I Man the life-boat. 

2. MODERATE. 

Three fishers went sailing out into the west. 

Out into the west, as the sun went down ; 

Each thought of the woman who loved him best. 

And the children stood watching them out of the town 

3. SLOW. 

Few, few shall part where many meet I 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulcher. 
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IV. Personation. 

69. We personate when we represent another as speak- 
ing. The orator speaks to us in his own proper character ; 
the actor speaks in a character other than his own. In 
reading several of the selections in this book the reader, 
to bring out the meaning sharply, must use personation. 
For example, in the dialogue on page 147, the reader 
must personate a boy and a man, Tommy and Papa, So, 
also, personation is required in the lesson on page 38, as 
well as in the one on page 41. 

60. Since no two persons have quite the same tone and 
manner in speaking, personation requires us to change 
our tone and our manner to suit the character we repre- 
sent. We must study the character beforehand to get a 
clear idea about it, finding out whether it is a male or 
female character, girl or woman, boy or man ; whether 
cheerful or sad, educated or ignorant, etc. Then we 
must so change our tone and our manner as to bring out 
clearly our idea of the character. 

61 . We must change the attitude and direction of speaking 
for each change of character. Thus, in the dialogue on 
page 147, there must be one attitude for Papa and 
another for Tommy, And since Papa has more to say 
than Tommy ^ he should speak to right-front and Tommy to 
the left front. 

62. We must also change the tone for each change of 
character. Thus, the tone for Papa ought to be lower, 
fuller and stronger, than for Tommy, 
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EXERCISES IN PERSONATING. 

a. A little girl, crying utterance — 

You need n't be trying to comfort me, 

I tell you my dolly is dead ; 
It 's no use in saying she isn't 

With a crack like that in her head ; 
It's just like you— «aid it wouldn't hurt 

To have my tooth out that day 
And then when the man most pulled my head off 

You had n't a word to say. 

h, A boy (Yankee dialect) — 

The birds kin fly 

An' why caint I? 

Mus' we give in 

That the bluebird and phoebe 

Ar' smarter than we be? 

Jes' fold our ban's and see the swaller, 

An' blackbird and catbird beat us all holler? 

Does the little chatterin' sassy wren, 

No bigger 'n my thumb, know mor' nur men? 

Jes' show me that 

Or prove that the bat 

Has got more brains than 's in my hat 

An' I '11 back down, an' not till then. 

c. Several characters. Passenger frightened; Cap- 
tain and Pilot calm and firm — 

The Captain called out : 

'* Simpson, go below and see what the matter is down 
there." 
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Simpson came up with his face pale as ashes and said : 

** Captain, the ship is on fire !" 

Then " Fire ! fire I fire !" on shipboard. 

The passengers rushed forward and one asked of the 
pilot : 

** How far are we from Buffalo ?" 

*' Seven miles.*' 

** How long before we can reach there ?" 

*^ Three-quarters of an hour.'* 

'^ Is there any danger?" 

^^ Danger here. Go forward, if you wish to save your 
lives.'* 

The captain called through liis trumpet : 

^* John Maynard!*' 

''Ay, ay, sir." 

'* Are you at the helm ?" 

"Ay, ay, sir." 

'' Can you hold on five minutes longer, John ?" 

''By God's help, I will." 

d. Two characters, herald and Claribel— 

" Herald, tell me, was my brother in the fight 

And fiery rain? 0, fought he brave and well?" 

" Dear child," the herald said, " there was no nobler sight 
Than his young form, so grand 'mid shot and shell. " 
"Amen I Praise God I" sobbed little Claribel. 
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" And nialkB he now in victor's plumes of red 

While trumpets' golden throats his coming steps foretell?'* 
The herald dropped a tear. " Dear child," he softly said, 
"Thy brother evermore with conquerors shall dwell." 
" Praise God I He heard my prayer," said Claribel. 

V. Pauses. 

63. Pauses are suspensions of the voice in reading and 
speaking. When they are in the right place and of the 
right length, they are highly expressive. "Speech is 
silvern," says an old writer, "but silence is golden." 
The absence of voice is more expressive at times than 
the sound of the voice. 

64. Attention should be called to the fact that the 
punctuation points do not furnish an adequate guide for 
the voice in pausing. Their office is to set out the 
thought so that it can be readily imderstood. When it 
is understood, the reader has no more need for them in 
expressing that thought to another than he has need for 
punctuation points in carrying on a conversation. 

65. Pauses are of three kinds: 1, Those used to 
bring out the thought, called grammatical; 2, Those 
needed to bring out the emotion, called emphatic, or 
elocutionary, and 3, Those needed in reading poetry to 
preserve the measured flow of the verse, called harmony. 

66. Exercise in grammatical pause : 

(1.) Pause after a single subject of importance — 
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a. Necessity | is the mother of invention. 

h. At midnight | in his guarded tent, 

The Turk | lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece | her knee in supplianoe bent 1 
Should tremble at his power. 

(2.) Pause after a compound subject — 

a, Alexander and Napoleon | were great soldiers. 

(3.) After, a complex subject — 

a. The general in command | was killed. 

(4.) After elements out of usual order — 

a. To be devoid of sense | is a terrible misfortune. 

h. He was a man | contented, virtuous and happy. 

(5.) Pause where words are omitted — 

a. Washington was tall ; Putnam | short. 

h. Histories make men wise; poets | witty; natural 
philosophy, | deep ; moral philosophy, | grave ; 
logic and rhetoric, | able to contend. 

67. Exercise in emphatic pauses — 

a. Give me | liberty | or give me | death. 

h, Ciesar had his Brutus, Charles the I. his Cromwell 
and George the III. | may profit by their 
example. 
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c. Keep this wholesome truth in mind, 

'Tis I better | late | than | never. 

d, A lowly knee to earth he bent, his father's hand he took. 
What was there in its touch | that all his fiery spirit shook? 

That hand so cold | a frozen thii\g | it dropped from his like 

lead; 
He looked np to the &ce above ; | that tace | was of the 

dead. 
A plume waved o 'er the noble brow : | that brow was fixed 

and white ; 
He met at last his father's eyes : | but in them | was no 

light 

HARMOEIC PAUSES. 

68. These occur at the end of each line of poetry, and 
also frequently occur in the middle of the line. They 
must be employed whenever possible without obscuring 
the sense of the poem. 

(1.) Pause at end of line : — 

a. Up from the meadows rich with com, | 
Clear in the cool September mom, | 
The clustered spires of Frederick stand | 
Green- walled by the hills of Maryland. | 

(2.) Pause at end and in middle — 

a. Beneath those rugged elms, | that yew tree's shade | 
Where heaves the turf | in many a mouldering heap | 
Ecu!h in his narrow cell | forever laid | 
The mde forefathers | of the hamlet sleep. | 
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